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‘0 GAS COMPANIES. 


T 

BoeGHzEAD CANNEL COAL.— 
This is the most highly bituminous coal known, 

and, therefore, peculiarly adapted for mixing with 
inferior coals in the Manufacture of Gas, for which 
ry it is exclusively used. One ton of it yields 
3, cubic feet of gas, of the specific gravity of 
‘T75; and a burner consuming at the rate of 1 cubic 
foot per hour, gives a light equal to 8} spermaceti can- 
dies, each a | 20 grains of sperm per hour. 
ton of this coal is equal to that 

| from 1 bs. of sperm candles; whereas that from the 
| same quantity of Newcastle Caking Coal is only equal 
| to 420 lbs.; and that from the best Wigan Cannel Cozi 
| is only 750ibs. of sperm candles. It can be shipped at 





4! any of the ports in the Frith of Forth or the Clyde. 


or terms and other particulars apply to 
| R, W. Kennarp and Co., 
Sole Agents, 
67, Upper Thames-street, London. 
} 





OMPSON and CO., 
No.2, SHore, LEITH, 
And 87, Uniton-strest, GLASGOW, and 


MPSON and CO., 
No. 14, Broap Cuarge, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


|| Shippers of Cannel and other Gas Coals, Fire-bricks, 


Retorts, &c. 


it SPECTOR WANTED.——A Young 
Man, capable of ae the control of out- 
door Workmen in the Repairs of Mains and Services, 
and in rectifying complaints of Meters and Fittings; 
also accustomed to registering the Indices of Meters, 
and keeping the books connected therewith. He must 
| be sober, honest, and zealous for his employer's in- 
terests. He will have to contend with the strenuous 
competition of four different companies in the same 
atreets; he must, therefore, be civil and of 








'}| address, and urgent in his canvass for additional lights, 


particularly in private houses. 
Apply, before the 19th inst., by letter only, sealed, 
-with the words, “Insp Application,”’ written on 
the cover, addressed to “‘ The Beard of Directors of 
| THE PHENIX GAS COMPANY 
BANKSIDE, LONDON.” 


O Gasholder Makers and Others.— 
' The DIRECTORS of the NORTHAMPTON 
GAS LIGHT COMPANY are desi ivi 








ar of r ig 
‘Tenders for the Erection of a TELESCOPE GAS- 





| HOLDER, 80 ft. diameter by 18 ft. deep. 


Plans and Specifications may be seen at the Gas 
| Works, NORTHAMPTON, 
Sealed Tenders niust be sent in on or before the 
Ist day of February, 1853, addressed to the Chairman of 
, the Northampton Gas it Company, Northampton. 
The Directors do not pledge themselves to accept the 
lowest Tender, 
| Further information may be obtained on application 
| to Mr. Joun Eunson, Engineer, WoLVBRHAMPTON,. 
| Northampton, Jan. 5, 1 


(J BUILDE@S and Others —The 





NORTHAMPTON GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
are desirous of receiving Tenders for the Excavation of 
the Soil, and Building a GASHOLDER TANK, 832 ft. 
diameter by 18 ft. G in. deep, 

Plans and Specifications may be seen at the Gas 
Works, NoRTHAMPTON, 

Sealed Tenders are to be sent in on or before the Ist 
day of ney next, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Northampton Gas Light Company, Northampton. 

The Directors do not pledge themselves to accept the 
lowest Tender. 

Further information may be obtained of Mr. JouNn 
Eunson, Engineer, WOLVERHAMPTON. 

No pton, Jan. 5, 1853. 


HE Duke of Hamilton’s Lesmahago 
CANNEL COAL,-—JAMES LAWRIE ané Cv., 
Cousin-lane, Upper Thames-street, are sole Agents in 
London — of the above COAL. It is known as 
the best in Scotland for making quantity and 
quality of Gas and Coke. They are prepared to con- 
‘tract for it delivered at any port in Ergiend or Ireland. 


‘FZNIGHTSWOOD Cannel Coal. — 
. JAMES LAWRIE and CO., Cousin-lane, Upper 
Thames-street, are sole Agents in London for the 

| above COAL, and they are prepared to ~ oy for - 
t is use: 








| dom is made, one half Knightswood and one half the 
being used in the ma- 
| nufacture, andit produces the best Coke of any Scotch 
| Cannel known. 


james LAWRIE and CO., Cousin- 

lane, Upper Thames-street, are Agents for some of 
| the largest Founders in Scotland and Newcastle, and 
| Contract for the largest quantities of PIPES, Retorts, 
| Tanks, and other Castings uired by Gas and Water 
|\Companies, delivered either F.O. B., or at the place 
| where they are required.—Pig Iron also. 
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COWEN’S PATENT FIRE CLAY RETORTS. 


JOS. COWEN and C0O., 


BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
Were the only es to whom a PRIZE MEDAL was 
awarded at the Great EXHIBITION of 1851, for ‘Gas 
Rerorts and orner OBsects in Fire Cray.” 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive Manufacturers of Fire Clay Retorts in the United 
Kingdom; and orders for Fire Clay Retorts of all 
shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every other 
article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at their 
works as above. 

Also, owners of BLaypon Burn Co irery, from 
which ** Cowgn’s CANNEL COAL,” extensively used in 
Metropolitan and other Gas Works, and “* COWEN’s 
GARESFIELD COAL,” are obtained. From the latter, 
“ CowENn’s GARESFIELD CoKE” is made, the superior 
quality of which is well known. 
oon and Coke Office, Quay-side, NEWCASTLE-ON- 

YNE. 





PATENT IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS, OP ALL KINDS 
AND SIZES, FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER. 
LAP-WELDED FLUES FOR BOILERS. 
GALVANIZED TUBES, SHEET-IRON, &C. 


JOHN RUSSELL AND CO, 
CHURCH-HILL, WEDNESBURY, 
TUBING MANUFACTURERS from the COMMENCEMENT 
of LiguTinG by Gas, and previously Contractors with 
the Government and East India Company for Gun 
Barrels, which were also first supplied by them to Gas 

Companies, and used for the distribution of gas. 
LONDON ESTABLISHMENT, 
69, UPPER THAMES-STREET. 
N.B. Every Tube is proved by Hydraulic Pressure 
before leaving the Works. 
Price £1, 6s, 8vo, cloth boards, Third Edition, 


ECKSTON’S Practical Treatise on 

GAS LIGHTING, in which the Gas Apparatus 

—— in use is explained by twenty-two appropriate 
lates.—London: Hebert, Cheapside. 











JAMES RUSSELL AND SONS, 


WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE, and 
8l, UPPER GROUND-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON 


PATENTEES, INVENTORS, AND FIRST 
KERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON GAS TUBING, 


commencing from the earliest introduction of Gas 
Lighting into this country. Manufacturers of every 
size and descriptionof Wrought-iron Tubes and Fittings, 
from one-eighth up to seven-inch internal diameter, 
for Gas, Steam, or Water. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
LAP-WELDED FLUES, 


for Marine, Locomotive, and Stationary Boilers. 
Inventors and Manufacturers of 
IMPROVED STEAM anv GAS COCKS, 
in Iron or Gun Metal, from three-eighths to six-inch 


re. 
Manufacturers of every description of hand-screwing 
STOCKS, DIES, and TAPS, 
for Gasfitters and Engineering purposes. 


Manufacturers of Coils, for hot-water and other pur- 
poses; Casing of all sizes, with flush joints, for Well- 
sinkers; Blasting Tubes; Buffer Tubes for Railway 
Carriages; Tubes for Roller Beams; Spindles, Shafts, 
Pendulums, Hydraulic Presses, Core Bars, Steam 
Gauges, &c. &e. 

JAMES RUSSELL and Sons beg to call the attention 
i , Builders, Water C ies, and others, 


PATENT ENAMELLED TUBES, 

which preserve water or other liquids conveyed by 
them in aperfectly limpid condition ; whilst the Enamel 
itself is as pure as the finest Porcelain, possessing the 
rare recommendation of being entirely free from any 
noxious ingredient in its position 

Lists, Estimates, &c. &c., forwarded on application ; 
orders, from 10 to 100,000 feet of gas tube, executed at 
twelve hours’ notice if required; aud quality may be 
safely relied upon, as all yoods are most carefully tested 
before leaving the Works. 
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AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 
COAL.—The superior quality of this coal has 
brought it into extensive use in London, other 
towns at home and abroad. It is exclusively emplo: 
by the Western Cannel Coal Gas Company of London, 
by whom the Crystal Palace was lighted in 1851, and at 
present many of the finest streets of the metropolis. 
The joint products in and coke make this one of 
the most valuable cannel coals known. 

RAMSAY’S GARESFIELD COAL, and FOUNDRY 
COKE, and FIRE-BRICK MANUFACTORY, esta- 
blished in 1804. Fire-clay Retorts to drawings; Fire- 
Bricks and every description of Fire Goods on hand || 
and to order; Sanitary Pipes, and Ornamental Chimney | | 
Tops, all manufactured on a large seale, and quality 
warranted. 

Address G. H. Ramsay, Newcastle-on-Tyne. | 














A FEW COPIES OF 


OL. II. of THE JOURNAL OF GAS | 
LIGHTING for 1851 and 1852 will be ready for | | 
delivery on the 15th inst., price 28s., bound in cloth and 
tetera. Cloth backs for binding may be had at 2s, 6d. | | 
each. ' 


G. Hebert, 88, Cheapside, London, | 

WANTED, a Situation as Clerk, || 
by a YOUNG MAN, twenty-five years of ‘ 

who has ba. upwards of eight yd with a = | 


Compauy, to the Secretary of which he will refer. 
Apply to A. B., of this Journal. 


ANTED, a SITUATION in the, 
Country as WORKING FOREMAN of Gas || 

Fitters, or GAS INSPECTOR. The Advertiser has |} 
been in his present situation for five years, having had || 
the management of 1500 lights, and can receive a good | 
recommendation.— Address, A. B., care of rer 
Hutett and Co., 55, High Holborn, Lonpox. | 


ast Iron Retorts, Socket Pipes, with | 
Syphons and all requisite Connections, Lamp || 
Columns, Wrought Iron Tubing, Valves, Street Lamps, |: 
Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pans, Charging and 
Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Cross 
Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings, and extra large 
Lamp Pillars for prominent situations, with every 
description of goods in use by Gas Works, in stock, on 
olesale prices, at 
arge Iron Wharf, Upper und-street, 
LONDON. 














WHITEHOUSE and CO., 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE ,WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 

Beg to draw the attention of Engi sand Manag 
of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
they manufacture, both in respect of the iron employed, 
and the perfect manner in which it is welded; in 
proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the | | 
most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of |; 
the principal of the large Gas Companies of the kingdom. | | 
Orders promptly executed. 


EW INSTRUMENTS for “| 








USE OF GAS COMPANIES. 





AN APPARATUS FOR TESTING THE PRESENCE OF 
BISULPHURET OF CARBON IN GAS. | 

It has frequently been remarked by chemists that 
even when the acetate of lead testis applied to coal gas, | 
and indicates perfect freedom from sulphuretted hy-|} 
drogen, indications are still given during its come |! 
bustion which would lead to the supposition that 
some other Pp Iphur exists in it. ‘the || 





a 
above instrument affords positive roof that this is the 
case, and leaves little doubt that that compound is sul- || 
phuret of carbon. This test will detect the presence of |' 
sulphur in whatever form it may exist, and is much |: 
more delicate than the acetate of lead test, even for sull- | 
phuretted hydrogen. 
Cost of apparatus, £2. 2s. i 
A REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGE. 

It is important to gas companies to know the 
pressure at various parts of their districts during the || 
successive hours of the night, for the better regulation | 
of their initial pressure at the Works. This compact 
apparatus, capable of being pleced in a space of less 
than one foot cube, is intended to supply this infor- 
mation. Price £7. 10s, 

Station Meters, Pressure Gauges, Photometers, Spe 
cific Gravity Apparatus, &c. 

CONSUMERS’ METERS 
at the List price, with a liberal discount to wholesale 
purchasers. 
ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 
Gas ENGINEER, 
55, MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
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Engineers, both in this country, Europe, and America. 





| at moderate cost. 


| 
THOMAS GLOVER, 


(LATE CROLL AND GLOVER,) 


Begs to inform his friends, that the Royal Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of Industry of all Nations, 1851, 
| after a most careful inquiry and testing, selected a 3000-light PATENT DRY GAS METER of his manufacture, 
|| for the purpose of measuring all the gas used in the Crystal Palace. The above Meter having performed to the 
| entire satisfaction of the Gas Light Company, as well as to that of the Commissioners, be obtained from them a 
Prize Medal and Certificate, not only for correct performance, but superior workmanship. - 
THOMAS GLovER will be glad to exhibit to any one most numerous Certificates (too numerous for insertion 
here) in favour of the Meter he manufactures; and these include certificates from the most eminent Gas 


THomas GLOVER last year regretted that he was unable to execute many of his orders with the necessary 
despatch; but this year he hopes that the great addition made to his Manufactory will enable him to avoid 
| disappointing any of his friends. He also begs to state that, although the Patent under which he manufactures 
is of so recent a date, he has manufactured upwards of 40,000, including a large number of Station Meters. 
Patent Dry Gas Meter Manufactory, Suffolk-street, Clerkenwell-green, London, Oct. 7, 1852. 
N.B.—T. G., for the convenience of parties using his Meters, is prepared to repair any description of Meter 


; CONCORD SS 
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RIZE MEDAL OF THE EXHIBITION. 195), 





ELAW MAIN COALS— 

Parties requiring a supply of these first-class 

Gas Coals are requested to apply to Mr. J. H. Hunt, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne; or to Mr. E. M. PERKINS, 67, 
Mark-lane, London. 


IRTLEY IROW WORKS, 
CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM. 
Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 


} 
TO GAS COMPANIES. 
! 
| 








Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 
nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
Bankside, Southwark. 

Office in London, Mr. E, M. Perkins, 67, Mark-lane. 





’ 
(Successor to the late Samuel Crosley), 

COTTAGE-LANE, CITY -ROAD, LONDON, 

Begs most respectfully to announce that he has, in 

addition to the continued manufacture of GAS 

METERS, commenced (under Patent) the manufac- 
ture of Meters for measuring Water, Spirits, &c. 

N.B. These Meters are as simple and durable as 

|| the Gas Meter, and as correct as that instrument under 

the most careful manipulation. 


HITWELL PRIMROSE GAS 


COAL.—These excellent Gas Coa's are wrought 
from the HUTTON SEAM only, and can be shipped either 








at the South Dock, SUNDERLAND; or Old Harbour, | 
HARTLEPOOL; or Brandling Drops, SovTH SHIELDs; | 


on application to the WHITWELL CoaL CoMPANy, 
Sunderland. 


URPLUS IRON RETORTS for Sale 
at £5 per ton, put into craft in the Thames— 
|| 66 of 24 in. by 13 in. and 94 feet long 
| 0 5, 20 5, 13 ” ” 
6,16 , 13 ” ” 
8,% »« 3B » 14 feet long 
} 19 ,,20 , 13 Ne a 
40,,16 ,, 13 ” ” 
Mouth-pieces and Lids will be fitted and weighed in 
(at option). The above are the usual capital Retorts of 
the Birtley Iron Company, and are parted’ with for no 
fault whatever. May be seen on application as below. 
Offers may be made for any quantity not less than 


20 to 
| THE PHGNIX GAS COMPANY, 
Bankside, LONDON, 


WROUGHT-IRON GAS AND OTHER TUBES. 


ORNELIUS WHITEHOUSE and 
EDWIN DIXON, 
WOLVERHAMPTON TUBE WORKS. 

C. WHITEHOUSE, the ORIGINAL INVENTOR and 
Patentee of the Wrought-Iron Gas Tube in 1824, 
having unremittingly given his attention to the most 
perfect means of makirg this article (now so much 
| required) for a period of —_— thirty years, begs with 
the utmost confidence to call the attention of Gas 
|| Engineers, and Consumers of Tubes, to the excellent 
| quality now made at the above-named Works. 
Specimens of Tubes, of any diameter, sent carriage 
free to any part of the Kingdom; and orders of any 
|| magnitude executed promptly, the stock on hand ave- 
|| raging generally from ONE to THREE HUNDRED THOU- 
| SAND FextT, with a corresponding quantity of Fittings. 
| Tubular Flues, for marine and locomotive Boilers, 
made on the most approved method, and of the best 
| Charcoal Iron; also, Casings for Well Sinkers and 
| Borers in search of minerals, with male and female 
joints, and a perfectly smooth and regular interior. 
| Core Bars for Ironfounders, and Brass Gas Fittings of 
Bookg of 











| 





jany kind for Plumbers or Gas Fitters. 
| Patterns for Gas Fittings sent free for 5¢, 


| creased pressure or otherwise, thus surmounting the 


| or galvanized); and the internal construction is of the 








THOMAS EDINGTON, 


(Lately Senior Partner of the 
Phenix Iron Works, Glasgow,) 
IRON MERCHANT AND CONTRACTOR, 
Inspector of Railway Bars and Castings, 
17, GORDON-STRBET, 
GLASGOW. 

Agent on Commission for the Purchase of Scotch Pig 
Iron, Railway Bars, Bar Iron, Castings, and the Sale 
of English Boiler Plates, Angle and Rivet Iron, Anchors, 
Chains, Cables, Nails, Steel, &c. &c. 


MR. J. HODGSON JONES, 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
1, POETS’«CORNER, WESTMINSTER, 
representing the Firm of 
NEILSON and CO., of GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of High Pressure, Condensing, or 
Double Cylinder STEAM ENGINES; MARINE and 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES; Steam Boilers; Sugar 
Mills; Iron Roofs and Bridges; Hydraulic Presses and 
Pumps; Steam Cranes; Mill Gearing and Shafting ; 
all Iron Work and Machinery connected with RAIL- 
WAY, GAS, and WATER WORKS; HEAVY 
FORGINGS and CASTINGS. 
Iron Steamboat Builders. 


PATENT GAS METER MANUFACTORY, 
No. 66, Snow-hill, London, 
the 


ILLIAM SMITH, by 


improvements he has made in the Wet Meter, 
and which he has secured by her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent, the accuracy of their registry is ren- 
dered certain by the introduction of the adjusting 
slide and hydraulic, whereby a Perfect Water Level 
is readily obtained, and the Hydraulic precludes the 
possibility of abstracting water from the meter by in- 








great desideratum of the Wet Meter. In his Patent 
Equitable Gas Meter neatness and strength are com- 
bined, the backs and fronts of the case being stamped 
by powerful machinery out of thick plate iron (tinned 


best metal, which will resist the action of any impurity 
in the gas. 

Old Meters may readily have the adjusting slide and 
hydraulic applied, thereby having accurate measure- 
ment assured. 

Station Meters, Governors, &c., made on the shortest 
notice. 


CARTER’S PATENT SAFETY GAS VALVES. 


THOMAS LAMBERT and SON, 

PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
SHorT STREET, NEw Cut, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 

The Bank of England is fitted entirely with these 
Valves, from the smallest branch to the largest main 
pipe. 

The following, among numerous testimonials, will be 
found very satisfactory :— 

* The British Gaslight Company’s Office, No. 105, 
Broad-street, Ratcliff, London, June 10, 1846. 

**Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, I have to 
state that ‘ Carter’s Patent Gas Valve’ has been used 
by this company and by the fitters of the district exten- 
sively for seven years past. 1t was adopted to obviate 
the inconvenience of setting fast, so prevalent with the 
conical metal plug-cocks, and has been found to answer 
the purpose intended. 

“T have recommended its use in several provincial 
towns with which I am professionally connected, and 
have not received any complaint of its having failed in 
any respect of performing satisfactorily all that is 
required of it. 

“Tam, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
“*GEDDIE PEARSE. 


























SHEARS AND SONS’ | 
PATENT DRY GAS METERS 


Are supplied to Gas Companies and the Public as the | 
best and simplest Dry Gas Meters in use. They are | 
acknowledged to be of first-rate workmanship and accu- 
racy of registration.—Shears and Sons continue to sup- | 
ply these Meters on the most favourable terms; and the 
also manufacture Wet Gas Meters, to which they apply 
their Patent Indices. 


BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

Feb. 7, 1852. 
TO GAS COMPANIES. 
N W PELTON MAIN GAS COAL. 
Parties wanting a supply of these first-class 
GAS COALS, which are extensively used in the London 


and other gas works, will please to apply to Mr. JAMES 
JoIcEy, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





GAS COOKING RANGE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W. BENNETT, LIVERPOOL. 


These Ranges are now manufactured on a principle 
approved by Alfred King, Esq., Engineer of the Liver- 
pool United Gas Works, and can be had from the Manu- 
facturer in every size and variety. 





TO GAS COMPANIES. 


THE BRYMBO COMPANY, 
NEAR WREXHAM, 
Manufacture Cold Blast Retorts and Pipes of a very 










superior quality, and also ship good Gas and Steam 
Coals at Saltney, on the River Dee, and at Birkenhead. 
Brymbo Iron Works and Colliery, North Wales. 
Loudon ageut, Mr. J. W.Grazebrook, Bull Wharf, 
Upper Thames-street. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1834. 


KING, Gas Meter Manufacturer, 
e 21, Cock-lane, West Smithfield, London. 
Meters made of the best materials and workmanship, | 
with all the recentimprevements,and warranted correct 
in registration. 


M SHEEN, Gas and Railway 
@ Lantern Maker, 904, Holborn-hill, begs to 
inform Managers of Gas Works, &c., that she continues 
to contract and supply Lanterns on reasonable terms, 
and keep them in repair by the year. | 


ATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS.— 
0. BROTHERS and COMPANY, Manufacturers 
of O. Brothers’s Patent, beg to state that these Retorts, 
being made in one entire operation, and in one piece, 
of any required shape, length, breadth, and height, are 
not liable to cracks and fissures, of which there is a just 
and general complaint; and consequently superior to, | 
and cheaper than, any hitherto manufactured. | 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES—30 per cent. | 
cheaper than any other Clay Retorts manufactured, 












































“* Messrs, Lambert and Son, Lambeth.” 


ls a ' 
| | |e ieee | 
= si*3s8 || 
‘ga |3 | 
; 3 ass 3 2— | 
Shape. Sizes. | 3} 23s Is, yd 
18/8 e538 lacs . 
eis) s w ls* mE | 
| \ejaiz les 83 | 
| - |e | Ow \* aed | 
feet.| in.| £ s.d.| 8. d. 
in. byl2in.} 8|23}2 00); 5 0 | 
in. by]2in.) 8/25/2 80] 60 | 
in. byl3in.} 8/24} 2120] 6 6 | 
in. by 14 in. 8125} 3 00; 76 | 
in. by 13in. | 8 | 2h | 3 00/76 
in. by ldin.} 9| 34/3120] 8 0 | 
OPEENIE) 2ain: by 15in.| 8 af 3160} 9 6 
Round......|15in. byl5in.| 8 | 24/2120) 6 6 | 
o9 © oveeee| LOin. by 15in. | 10 | 24/3 560) 6 6 
» _ eeeeee| 18in, by 18in.| 8} 24/3 40) 8 0 
Oval Retort |18in.by12in.| 8 2 3 00| 7 6 | 
! i 
All other sizes and shapes in proportion, to order. 
References and further particulars may be obtained on 
application to the Patentee, Gas Works, BLACKBURN. | 
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for we have been fortunate enough to secure the assistance 
and co-operation of many, both in this and other countries, || 


to none in skill and knowledge concerning the manufacture | 
of gas. 

Thus circumstanced, we feel both confidence and pleasure in 
claiming the continued patronage of the gas world : confidence, 
from an innate conviction that we have merited that patronage; 
and pleasure, from perceiving that it has been freely accorded | 
to us. 

As an additional acknowledgment of our gratitude for the | 





| encouragement we have received, we now present our readers || 
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| NOTICES. 


| oa 
| Subscribers, who have not remitted their Subscriptions for the past 


| year, are requested to do so without delay, so as to avoid any inter- | 


ruption in the receipt of the Journal. 
The subscription is 10s. per annumif paid in advance, or 12s. on 
credit, payable in two sums of 6s. each, due in June and December 
| of each year. All subscriptions commence from the 10th of 
January. : 





| aporess, 








Ir has apparently become an established custom with the great 
_bulk of our editorial brethren to offer at this season of the 
year, in addition to many hopes, fears, and promises, a few 
explanatory remarks concerning the past and future—or, in 
plain words, to “report progress.” We comply with this 
custom on the present occasion all the more readily from the 
pleasure it affords us, since we have to acknowledge many 
favours, to return thanks for much kindness, to announce 
that our hopes are as high as our fears are low, and to assure 
our friends that their kindness is not only appreciated, but is 
yielding good fruit after its kind. In fact, our success is now 
established, and surpasses not only the merit of our endeavours, 
but even the fairest dreams of our imagination. 

When, some few years ago, this Journat was first projected, 
we were told on all sides—‘‘ No one will support you— 
there is no room for such a publication—the gas companies 
want no such thing; they are doing well; they fear the 

| exposure of their monopoly; with them ‘ignorance is bliss.’ 
You will fail certainly.” Such were the forbidding admo- 
nitions even of the tongue of friendship. 

But we had resolved upon our course, and were determined 
to ascertain by nothing short of practical experience, whether 
the diffusion of substantial information in the plain, honest, 
and homely language of truth, would not in time bring forth 
its own reward. 

‘*’Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius—we ’ll deserve it.”’ 

On this principle we tried; on this principle we have sua 
‘ceeded. And herein lies the simple secret of our prosperity. 
| To this principle we are bound, and, unscared alike by threats 
| or allured by bribes, we quietly hold on the even tenour of 

our way, and laugh to scorn the puny malevolence of our 
‘enemies. Nor shall any inducement lead us for one moment 
from the now habituated and beaten path of honest independ- 
‘ence. We may err, we may be prophetically incorrect in our 
| views ; but nothing shall intimidate us from the free expression 
of our opinion, for that opinion is never formed hastily, nor 
heedlessly published. It is in every instance the calm, un- 
biased result of an impartial investigation into the merits of 
the case—the verdict, in fact, not of one, but of several heads; 





with an engraved Frontispiece, for binding with the volume of || 
our JouRNAL just completed. It contains a series of Portraits | 
of the most eminent persons who have contributed to the | 
perfecting of our branch of the industrial arts. To those of; 
Clegg, the inventor, and Malam, the improver, of the gas. 
meter, we were desirous of adding one of Crosley, its per-|| 
fecter, had there been any likeness in existence of that dis- || 
tinguished mechanical genius ; but, with the execption of an || 
indifferent black paper profile, there is no record of his|| 
features. Neilson, long the able engineer of the Glasgow 

Works, and inventor of the union-jet burner, and hot-blast | 
smelting process, and Lowe, the doyen of gas engineers, have 
already earned European reputation; and to these distin- 
guished men we have joined Alfred King, the talented and 
scientific engineer of the largest provincial gas company 
(Liverpool); and Kirkham, of the greatest metropolitan | 
company (the Imperial). Lewis Thompson, as representing 
the highest branch of science as applied to the art, and who 
has done more than any other man since the days of the great 
Manchester chemist, Dr. Henry, to elucidate the true prin- 
ciples of gas manufacture, and now worthily occupies a high 
position in the estimation of gas engineers, completes the 
picture. 

In conclusion, we venture to express a hope that the 
cheering prospects which now surround us may be realised | 
to our readers as well as to ourselves, and that the present 
year may add one more luminous page to the already 
brilliant, though youthful, history of Gas Lighting. 


Circular to Gas Companies. 


Some apology is due to a portion of our readers for the 
monopoly we have accorded to the report of the Tallis Trial 
in this month’s JournaL. The prominent place this dispute 
has occupied in the attention of the gas-consuming public of 
the Metropolis during the past year, and the fears expressed | 
to us by some of the lesser members of the Croll-Pearson tail, |, 
lest only a mutilated report should appear in our columns, | 
must be pleaded as our justification for the length at which 
these proceedings are given ; and, now that they are concluded, 
let us express a hope that they are the termination of the long 
series of acrimonious and irritating skirmishes which have 
attended the inauguration of the Great Central Gas Consumers’ 
Company. If that body will, for the future, act upon the 
Lord Chief Baron’s advice, and abstain from ‘‘ puffing” them- 
selves whenever an opportunity, appropriate or otherwise, 
presents itself, they will exercise a wise discretion, and relieve, 
us from the necessity of exposing their inconsistenciegt 
sophistries. Let them keep up the illuminating power of thy 
gas to its present standard, purify it from its carbonic’ gai 
and transform their sulphur stills into generators of illumingtii 
gas uncontaminated with the bisulphuret of carbon, and/they. 
may for the future calculate upon a fair share of cuttcn,| 
without calumniating their adversaries, and decrying | 














rivals. 
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We are informed that a trial on small scale, of the Hydro- 
Carbon process of gas manufacture, in combination with 
Boghead cannel, has been concluded at the South Metropo- 
litan Gas Works ; and its results are sufficiently satisfactory 
to encourage the directors to make further experiments on a 
large scale, the apparatus for which is now in course of 
erection. A mixture of one quarter Boghead gas and three 
quarters water gas is reported to be equal in illuminating power 
to the ordinary London gas, at which rate the production per 
ton of Boghead cannel would range from 50,000 to 60,000 
feet. 





THE TALLIS TRIAL. 


Unurxe Mr. Charles Dickens’s interminable suit, “ Jarndyce 
v. Jarndyce,” the case of the Great Central Gas Consumers’ 
|| Company against Mr. John Tallis has really come to a con- 
clusion—or, at least, to a decision. We speak somewhat 
reservedly, from a knowledge of the fact that a ‘‘ point” has 
been reserved for future consideration as to whether the 
'|Central Company had or had not a legal right to supply 
Mr. Tallis with the gas he consumed. But, be this as it may, in 
reference to the specific case of Mr. Tallis, there can be no 
|| doubt in the world that, as regards the gas-consuming public, 
'|the general merit of the question has been as firmly and 
immutably fixed by the late verdict as ‘‘ the laws of the Medes 
|| and Persians.” 
Nothing can be more clearly established, and no legal 
|| victory more complete, than that of the Great Central Com- 
pany in this particular instance. We now know, and those 
who consume gas will do well to remember, that, no matter 
|| what the quality of the gas may he which they burn, the quan- 
‘| tity, as registered by the meter, is that which must be paid 
for; for, though the gas contains atmospheric air, nitrogen, 
carbonic acid, or, in fact, any other elastic fiuid, it must be 
| paid for at the rate of 4s. for every 1000 cubic feet. Talk not 
|| of the badness of the gas; talk not of impurity; talk not of 
excessive consumption: the meter, like a recording demon, 
| puts all down in ‘black and white,” and the sum total must 
_be paidfor. Does any one whisper a word about “‘overcharge,” 
the allegations of the servants of the company will put him to 
silence ; and as it is impossible, from the very nature of the 
| subject, that he can assign any reason for the overcharge, or, 
| in other words, ‘prove a negative,” his only chance is 
|, “* verdict for plaintiff.” No matter though 10,000 feet of gas 
| have been required to do the honest work of 5000, still, if 
the meter tells the tale, the greater number must be 
paid for. 

There is no obscurity here; and no difficulty can be felt 
| in comprehending such a system, Simplicity is said to be 
|,the perfection of invention; and this arrangement is surely 
|Simple enough. All we wish to do is, to keep the public 
‘eye steadily fixed upon its operation; and also to direct 
| attention to Mr. Croll’s evidence at the late trial, supported 
| as it is by that of the other witnesses on the same side. 
|The main feature of this evidence consists in an attempt to 
| account for the excessive consumption of gas in the case of 
| Tallis, and also, of course, in all other cases, by ascribing to 

the old meters cf the City and Chartered Gas Companies, a 
defect in measurement to an extent of about cent. per cent. 
In plain words, the old companies are now asserted to have 
given for their money, double as much gas as was charged for 
| or recorded by the meter. Thus it would appear that Mr. Tallis 
| must have had 2000 cubic feet of gas, and not 1000, for his 
| 6s. at the time he dealt with the Chartered Gas Company ; 
| and similar to this was the case of Mr. Townend. 
|| The wonderful facility with which the line of attack or 
| defence can be changed at pleasure is worthy of remark. 
| When in Parliament, or before the public, in 1849 and 1850, 
_ it suited the purpose of Mr. Croll and his organs to represent 
| the old meters as registering acainsT the consumer, or, in 
| other words, that he paid for more gas than was actually passed 

through them. The inspectors were, according to his account 
| at that period, in the habit of overcharging them with water 
|,to save themselves trouble, and thus decreasing the cubical 
|\contents of the measuring chamber. Mr. Deputy Stevens had 








| claimed and been allowed sundry deductions on this score ; and | 


another Common Councilman had to withdraw his accusation 
\against the City of London Gas Company, of supplying unjust 
| measures, when, in truth, they did not provide meters at all, 
| but left every consumer to make his own choice of a measuring 


|| instrument. 
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Let us not, however, be supposed to misrepresent Mr. Croll. 
The Judge makes a remark—‘‘They (the meters) become 
careless; they do not do their duty properly?” ‘‘ They become 
greatly defective,” replies Mr. Croll; ‘and this is not known 
to the companies until they almost cease to register. Hence, 
of course, when a new company sets up with new meters, their || 
customers, who had been using old and defective meters, find 
their consumption increasing.”” Again, the Judge says, ‘‘ Do|} 
old meters allow more gas to go through than they ought?” 
“Very often,” replies Mr. Croll. And then the specific 
instance of Levy is noticed, in which it was discovered that 
his meter, which had been repaired, could not register 
more than one half of the gas which went through it. No 
one can read the evidence without perceiving that this 
line of argument is made pretty general in its applica- 
tion, with the obvious view of accounting for the enormous 
increase in Mr. Tallis’s bill. Mr. Croll meant to impress 
upon the minds of the jury the fact that Mr. Tallis 
had, in reality, consumed quite as much when he traded 
with the Chartered Gas Company as he burnt when supplied 
by the Central Company. To prove this was evidently his 
object, or he had no object, no meaning at all, in his allusion 
to the defects of old meters. Nay, more, from his assertion 
respecting the superior quality of the Central gas over that of 
the Chartered Company, he indirectly insinuated that, since 
the same work had been done with both gases, more of the 
Chartered gas than of the Central must have been consumed 
to complete that work. Do we, or do we not, fairly represent 
Mr. Croll’s meaning? And, if we do fairly represent his 
meaning, what becomes of the reiterated story of an imperfect 
supply by the Chartered Gas Company? What becomes of the 
3-inch pipe and the two 14-inch pipes? What becomes of the 
“rubbing surfaces” elucidation? Mr. Tallis must, according | 
to Mr. Croll, have received more gas through the small pipes | 
than ever he received through the larger one; how, then, could | 
his supply have been less? or why the necessity for the continual | 
complaintssworn to so pertinaciously by Mr. Still, the discharged | 
servant of the old company, and the actual one of Mr. Croll? 
If Mr. Tallis had the gas, why, he had it, and there’s an end| 
of the matter. How, then, could he complain in the one case 
of insufficient supply, and in the other require a governor to| 
check a smaller supply? Will Mr. Croll reconcile this mani- 
fest contradiction? By the defective wet meter of the! 
Chartered Gas Company in 1850, Mr. Tallis consumed 525,800 | 
cubic feet of gas, which, on Mr. Croll’s showing, and in con-| 
sequence of its poverty in illuminating matter, must in reality | 
have been equal to at least 1,200,000 feet. Well, in 185 1,| 
to do the same amount of work, Mr. Tallis consumed of the! 
Central Company’s gas, 1,186,000, or 14,000 cubic feet less | 
than before ; yet we are to believe that his supply was more | 
imperfect in the former than in the latter case; and Mr. 
Still has sworn that it was so!!—a supply which afforded 
what must have been 1,200,000 cubic feet, necessitated the | 
employment of frequent complaints respecting insufficiency, 
want of pressure, &c., whilst a supply which gave but 
1,186,000 required a governor and _ half-turned-on cocks 
to overcome its wasteful impetuosity!!! “‘ Credat Judeus 
apella.” The individual whose esophagus will permit that 
to pass, is in no immediate danger of being choked. For 
our own parts, we are unable to digest it, and conclude that, 
of two such opposite conclusions one only can be true, either 
Mr. Tallis had the 1,200,000 cubic feet of gas through the 
imperfection of his meter, or he had it not. In the latter| 
case, he was justified in resisting the demand of the Great 
Central Gas Company; in the former, what becomes of the 
oath of Mr. Still ? | 

We cannot dismiss this subject without an allusion to the! 
pretended high quality of the Central gas, as measured by’ 
the standard wax candle. What the real value of this candle 
may be, seems to depend upon so many circumstances, and to 
be subject to such excessive variations, even on the admissions 
of Mr. Croll and Dr. Letheby, that we are perfectly ashamed 
to see any man of character or respectability lending himself 
to the perpetuation of this palpable juggle. Who the indi- 
vidual was by whom this wax-candle fallacy was first imme 
gated we neither know nor care, nor is it of any consequence | 
to us to ascertain what the object might be which prompted | 
so unfair a selection. But it is of consequence to the public, | 
now that the principle of payment by meter registration is the | 
only one acknowledged—it is, we say now, of consequence | 
that the standard of illuminating power should not be liable to 
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variations greater than ever arise in the quality of the gas 
itself. According to the old adage, “‘ murder will out ; ” and it 
would appear as if the wax-candle standard of the Central 
Company possessed this same inherent quality. When Pro- 
fessor Graham and Dr. Leeson, in 1849, tested and reported 
upon the ‘‘one-candle” gas then supplied to the City of 
London by one of the old companies, they used a spermaceti 
candle burning 131 grains per hour; and their account went 
forth to the public as an average of so many candles for the 
value of the gas. Well, did the Central Company adopt that 
|same standard in their act of Parliament ?—did that company 
come fairly before the public and say, ‘‘ You have heard the 
evidence of our paid witnesses, that the gas of the old com- 
panies is only 83 or 9 sperm candles, and, therefore, we under- 
take to give you 12 sperm candles”? Nothing of the kind; 
the Central Company repudiated “‘ in toto” the very standard 
by which its own chemists had tested the gas of the old com- 
j|panies; it would not be meted as it had measured, but 
adopted another and an excessively variable standard, calcu- 
lated, through the ignorance of the public in such matters, 
to mislead and deceive the unwary and ill informed—calcu- 
lated, in fact, to convey a false impression by an unequal or 
impossible comparison. ‘Wasthisfair? Was it business-like? 
|| Was it honest? Let us see what Mr. Croll has to say upon 
\|the subject. According to Mr. Croll, ‘a sperm candle evolves 
\|from one-third to one-fourth more light than wax, but not 
when the wax candle is snuffed.” As nothing is said about 
snuffing in the act of Parliament, and as Dr. Letheby has only 
lately begun to give us the ‘snuffed result,” we have a right 
to conclude that the wax candle was, as Mr. Croll says, of 
'|from one-third to one-fourth less illuminating power than its 
|| representative in sperm—that is to say, on an average less by 
two-sevenths. Adopting this statement, we have the following 
data and conclusions :—Gas of the old companies equal 9 
||sperm of 131 grains, or 9°8 of 120 grains; and since 7 of 
'\sperm, according to Mr. Croll, average 9 of wax, it follows 
|| that the above 9°8 sperm candles of the old companies’ gas 
|are really equal to 12°6 of the parliamentary wax candles of 
\|the Great Central Company! And let it be borne in mind 
||that the experiments were made by the paid agents of the 
'|Central scheme, and that Mr. Croll gave the data for our 
'|comparison, on oath, in a court of justice. 
‘| But, fortunately, the late trial has rendered all further 
[quibble upon this matter impossible, and demonstrated most 
\|conclusively the intrinsic rottenness of the wax-candle stan- 
| dard. Mr. Croll swore that his gas always had been, still 
‘| was, and always should be, better than that of the old com- 
; panies. In return, we say, peruse the sworn-to evidence of 
||Mr. Townend, a large consumer of gas, and one desirous and 
“anxious to consume the gas of the Central Company ; ’”’ who 
, permitted Mr. Beckwith, the inspector of that company, to 
‘make two sets of comparative experiments; who ceased to 
‘consume the Central gas in consequence of those experiments ; 
jand whose evidence was only strengthened by his cross- 
‘examination under Sir A. Cockburn. Whether the few pounds 
obtained (if they ever are obtained) from Mr. Tallis, will com- 
pensate for the disclosures made by Mr. Townend, time only 
‘|can show; but we have, meanwhile, our own opinions upon that 
i} subject. 
‘| But it would appear that nothing in the world is so easy as 
\|to test the illuminating power of gas, for, according to a 
'|certain Mr. George Anderson, it is a very common operation, 
a process well understood, and a matter of no difficulty what- 
ever. Where this Mr. George Anderson acquired his facile 
power of testing gas, we are not informed; but the evidence 
'|he gives strongly corroborates our long-established idea, that 
||the mode of testing gas used by the Great Central Company’s 
‘agents was more to be admired for its facility than accuracy. 
| The best informed and most experienced operators of the 
|present day find Mr. Anderson’s easy process a matter of the 
|greatest difficulty ; and few who have had any practical know- 
‘edge of the subject will hesitate to admit that it is only by 
ithe greatest care, the most minute attention, and tbe most 
'|rigid accuracy of observation, that with the same gas, the 
'|same burner, and the same candle, two results can be obtained 
\;which approach each other in anything like a satisfactory 
i}degree. But ‘‘ fools rush in where angels fear to tread ;” and 
\|this Mr. George Anderson saw no danger in making an 
assertion which would have palsied the tongue of a Brande 
or a Faraday. He found the gas by his “easy mode” fre- 
quently as high as 16 candles, and that, too, before Mr. Croll 


























had increased its illuminating power 25 per cent. !—ergo, it || 
must now be 20 candles!! that is, if Mr. George Anderson is || 
to be believed. Now, it happens that we have an easy test | 
for this gentleman’s credibility, which our readers will not 
fail to appreciate. In reply to a question from the judge, 
and one, therefore, requiring the most explicit answer, this 
Mr. Anderson replies, “I am not connected with any gas 
works in London.” This, be it remembered, is upon Mr, 
Anderson’s solemn oath. He is “not connected with any | 
gas works in London ;”’ by which, of course, both judge and 
jury conclude that he has no interest, no bias whatever, in || 
reference to the question before them. Yet, mark our words: || 
there is a Mr. George Anderson, who is manager at the | 
Surrey Consumers’ gas works, whose establishment is at); 
Rotherhithe, and whose mains nearly touch London-bridge. | 
This Mr. Anderson is assistant-engineer to Mr. Croll, the) 
lessee to the company, who well knew Mr. Anderson’s facile | 
accomplishments at testing gas. This Mr. George Anderson | 
is, therefore, pretty intimately connected not only with this| 
Rotherhithe company, but also with Mr. Croll. Well, but is 
this Mr. Anderson the same Mr. Anderson who swore on his 
oath that he was not connected with any London company? 
Gentle reader, he is the very same man, and, more than that, | 
he spoke the truth, for Rotherhithe is not in London. Oh!) 
for the days of the Jesuits!!| What would Loyola or Liguori 
not have given for such an aide-de-camp ! 
It does not, however, end here. Mr. Croll refuses to tell} 
how much cannel coal he uses. This is his secret—a very'| 
important secret, of course, at all events as far as the trial of || 
Tallis was concerned. Had this secret crept out, it might, 
have extinguished a vast number of Mr. Anderson’s candles, | 
and, perhaps, made even Dr. Letheby blush. Mr. Croll did) 
well to retain so mischievous a secret with becoming per- |; 
tinacity, for with this key any moderately qualified gas || 
engineer could have told him within a fraction the real value || 
of his gas. All Dr. Letheby’s 22-2 candles might have | 
vanished in smoke before such an _ eclaircissement, though, || 
by-the-by, we do not remember to have seen them at the | 








trial. How was this? The Central gas once varied from 13) 
to 22°2 candles, yet Dr. Letheby would swear to no more than 
18 as a maximum. 

After all, however, the subject matter of dispute in the case 
of Tallis remains precisely where the Jury found it. Not that I 
we impugn in any way the verdict ; for this, it seems to us, is || 
in accordance with the evidence produced. But what we/ 
mean to say is, that the evidence had little or nothing to do | 
with the defence; for this consisted in an attempt to prove a/| 
negative, and could only have been supported, if supported at | 
all, by scientific evidence elucidating the whole circumstances 
of the question. Nor were the frequent interruptions of the 
Judge calculated to develop the facts involved in the inquiry. 
The conduct of Sir F. Pollock, in this respect, forms a striking | 
contrast to that calm, dignified, rigid neutrality which is the 
historical policy of the Bench, and which we so well remember | 
to have witnessed and admired in the late Lord Abinger. 
Correspondence, 
MR. LEWIS THOMPSON ON THE ILLUMINATING 

POWER OF GAS IN THE METROPOLIS. 

“Mr. Lewis Thompson is the publisher of the fabricated and faithless 
tables—we said so because we know that Mr. Thompson is in the employ- | 
ment of the old companies. Mr. Thompson is about shortly to appear in | 
a court of justice as a witness, when, out of his own mouth, it will be set at | 
rest, whether they do or do not merit the appellation we have given them. | 
We know the result.”— Vide reply of Mr. Dakin at October Meeting of the | 
Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company. 

Srr,—After such an announcement as the above, it was, I think, | 
but natural for me to conclude that the directors of the Great 
Contral Company would seize upon the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity of realising, at least, one of the many dubious assertions 
contained in the elegant and gentlemanly tirade from which I have 
taken my quotation. It certainly was in their power to make me 
“ appear in a court of justice as a witness; ”’ and, since they knew 
that my tables were “fabricated and faithless”—that I was “ in 
the employment of the old companies ””—and, more especially as 
they also “‘knew the result” of my examination by means of the 
same prophetic process which enables them, every half-year, to 
divide a dividend out of imaginary profits, or, as Hudibras says :— 

** To fry their fish before they’re catched, 
And count their chickens ere they’re hatched,” — 
I am utterly at a loss to assign anything like a reason for my un- 
willing silence at the Tallis trial. All 1 can say is, that it was no 
fault of mine. I attended that trial from its beginning to its close, 
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and wasted “many a long hour by Shrewsbury clock,” in a vain 
| endeavour to attract favour in the eyes of Mr. Croll. Heedless of 
/a well-known adage, and reckless as to consequences, I sat down 
| in open court next but one to the veracious chairman of the Great 
_ Central Company; and, despising the effects of contagion, I 
remained there nearly half aday. Yet all in vain I thus tacitly 
solicited “a place in the box,” and sought for an opportunity of 
speaking “out of my own mouth.” The directors of the Great 
Central Company evidently “ knew the result.” They also, doubt- 
less, knew that the character of their chairman was such as could 
suffer no harm from any violation of truth, however gross. It was 
not necessary on his account to maintain even the appearance of 
. veracity. In this I agree with them, for reasons which I should be 
my happy to deliver “ out of my own mouth,” ina court of justice. 
| t strikes me, however, that these directors must now begin to 
see that ‘hard words are not hard arguments ;” and the unpalat- 
able commentary of the Lord Chief Baron upon the late amiable 
circular of their secretary, ought, at all events, to induce them to 
“mend his pen.” The worst part of these circulars is, that they 
can be replied to; and the directors of the Central Company well 
* know the result ” of that. I hope, and, in fact, believe, that we 
| are henceforth to have a different state of things—that the infamous 
and dastardly mode of dealing with an opponent into which they 
have hitherto been seduced, will be abandoned, and that they will, 
perhaps, come to my establishment, and see “ with their own eyes ” 
the inferiority of the Central gas, both as regards purity and 
, illuminating power, when compared with the City and Chartered 
gases. 

Far from being an enemy to the Central Company, I have been 
one of its best and most active friends; and, let me also add, one 
of the most disinterested. If the directors of that company be 
sincerely intent upon the permanent interest of their shareholders, 
ought they not to thank me for pointing out any imperfection in 
the article they sell, when that article is bought by contract, and 
guaranteed to be pure and good? Moreover, have I not offered, 





over and over again, to prove the correctness of my assertions, and 
even to place my apparatus at their disposal for two hours daily, 
that they themselves might come at the truth? Is this the conduct | 
of a foe, or the honest sincerity of afriend? Have I not written to} 
themselves, to the public, and to Mr. Pearson, begging and soli-| 
citing that this Central gas might be properly purified? Have [|| 
not gratuitously explained how this purification might be effected ? | 
Have I not pointed out the damaging influence which a want | 
of purity must entail upon the interests of the shareholders 

of the Central Company? And, lastly, am I not well aware, || 
and ready to prove, that the interests of that company have | 
suffered, and are now daily suffering, from the neglect of my | 
advice? And what return have I received for these services? 
Calumny, “hate, envy, malice, and all uncharitableness”; the! 
base, cowardly, and underhand assaults of one who wants only 
courage to be an assassin. The public may yet get to know the) 
details of this infamous treatment; but, meanwhile, if there be in| 
the entire court of directors of the Central Company as much | 
manly generosity as may enter into the composition of a single | 
gentleman, I would ask whether they are not heartily ashamed of 





|| 





their conduct towards me? I know how to make allowance for | 
the errors of misapprehension, and am ready to admit that my | 
appearance might at first justify suspicion; but could this warrant || 
the adoption of a malignant hate, and the exercise of a private 
revenge, as base as it was cowardly, as vile as it has proved inef-, 
fectual? They owe it to my generosity, that a knowledge of their | 
conduct is confined to the breasts of a few—there let it remain, 
and may a new year bring with it an improved policy. 
month investigate Mr. Croll’s wax-candle hypothesis, and show 
the monstrous fallacy of that glaring deception. 

It will be seen, by inspecting my photometrical table, that the 
Central gas has improved in illuminating power since the middle 


| 
| 
| 
I will next ' 
| 
| 


of the last month. The amount of carbonic acid, though still || 


excessive, is somewhat diminished. The gases of the other com- 


panies remain as heretofore, and are satisfactory. | 


| Daily Record of Observations upon the Gases mentioned below, the specific gravity being taken by means of an air pump and flask with | 


i per hour, but always reduced to this gravity by calculation. 


a delicate balance, the condensation by bromine, and the illuminating power by a spermaceti candle, burning about 120 grains | 



































! | CENTRAL COMPANY. | CITY COMPANY. | CHARTERED COMPANY. 
| Date. | Specific | Illuminating Power Conden- | Specific Tiluminating Power Conden- Specific Illuminating Power | Conden- | 
Gravity. | inStandard Candles. sation. \ Gravity. , in Standard Candles. sation. i Gravity. in Standard Candies. sation, | 
Dec. 10 "401 12°1 3°6 | 406 13°2 3°9 ‘408 13°8 | 4° 
il "403 12°6 38 || -406 13°1 39 0 ||| °407 | 13°8 ar 
13 | ‘404 11°8 35 |_| *402 12° 36 8 || °404 12°9 3°8 
| 14 *410 12°1 3°6 |}  °408 13°1 | 3°9 | “412 14° 4°1 
15 "415 12°5 3'8 | “414 13°6 | 4'1 | "419 | 14°2 4°2 
| 16 "405 | 11°8 3°4 || *406 12°4 | 3°7 | *407 | 12°8 3°8 
17 407 | 12°8 3°8 | °414 13°2 | 3°9 | *410 13°5 3°9 
1s 421 =|. 14 42 || “419 14°2 | 42 | 417) | 14a 41 
| 20 *420 14°5 4'2 | °418 14°2 | 4°2 } "421 14°8 4'2 
i| 21 ‘4110 | 18" 4" |  *419 14°2 | 42 || ‘409 | 13° 3°9 
| 22 "405 12°4 3°7 i *406 12°8 | 3°8 | °402 | 12°5 3°6 
23 “414 13°3 3°9 |} “411 13°5 | 4° | °408 13°6 4° 
24 "413 13°1 39 | 405 12°8 3°8 | +408 | 13°6 4° 
25 *410 12°8 3'8 | *407 13° 3°8 || *403 | 12°8 3°8 
2 "409 13°3 4° |) *416 13°8 | 4'1 , ‘410 | 13°4 + 
28 "422 14°6 42 || °423 14°8 | = 4"2 420 14°7 | 42 
29 Ty nn es ty | ST 14° | 41 | -ai2 | 138 4'1 
30 ‘407, 2 | 12°] | 36 || 406 | 123 37 «=| «404 | Ss 128°7 3°8 
|! 31 ‘418 | 133 | 39 | ‘es | | a2 iH cana 13°9 4'1 
Jan. 1 "413 13°6 re | 422 | 145 Y 2 | ee 14°1 4°2 
| 3 4172 || 13°7 | 4" 4090 | 14 ae aa oe 14°2 4°2 
4 "414 13°7 4° *409 13°5 | 4°] | °413 13°8 4'1 
5 "413 13°6 | 4° °416 13°9 | 41 *407 | 13°6 40 
6 "414 13'4 | 3°9 *419 14°3 | 4°2 |  *418 14°2 4°2 
7 423 isp) |; 4 al) lee | 42 | 418 | 143 4°2 
8 | *424 13°8 | 4'1 *420 | 14‘2 4 ||  *408 13°6 4° 
AVERAGE °412 13°2 | 39 "413 13°6 | 4° | *411 13°7 4 
{t 








|General or Monthly Average of the Heating Power of the Gases 
supplied to the City of London by the Gas Companies mentioned, 
between the 10th of December and the 8th of January inclusive. 


Grains of Water evaporated by 
l cubic foot of Gas burnt at the 
} rate of 10 cubic feet per hour. 


| 

| Crry COMPANY. 600 cccccccecccccccees 2957 

i CHARTERED CoMPANY ..... ep Wiaie-vislars 2964 
| CENTRAL COMPANY.......ece0008 2704 


No.7 a, Pancras-lane, City, Jan. 8, 1853. 





To obtain a Light equal to 250 standard spermaceti candles, six 
to the pound, and each burning 120 grains per hour, it would 
cost with the— 

Centra Gas .......... 38. 83d. 
a cr i| 
CHARTERED Gas .,...... 3s. 63d. | 
Therefore, if the actual worth of 1000 cubic feet of | 
~ a gas be taken at 4s. | 
e City gas will be worth.. 4s. 13d. . | 
And the CHARTERED gas ...... 48. 13d. } per 1000 cubic feet. 


| 
Lewis Tuompson, M.R.C.S., &c., Consulting Chemist. | 





THE STRABANE GAS ACCOUNTS. 
Stz,—I have derived much valuable information from your 
JouRNAL, but not sufficient, hitherto, to make a small gas works 


sought for knowledge that I could turn to account. In the last 
JOURNAL, page 477, there is, what purports to be a balance sheet 
of a small gas works, In reading it, I thought some things wanted 
a fuller elucidation. 








pay me as I think it ought to do; and on this point I have eagerly 























1853.] 


First, the coal account. This appears to stand as follows :— 





To amount paid for coals ................ £103 15 2 
Stock in hand,........... ...+...amount 4612 6 
| Actual expense of coals........ £57 2 8 


|| Looking at the price of coals, as stated, there could have been 
| but little more than 60 tons used ; and yet, looking at the gas sold, 


|| I calculate the quantity of gas as follows .— 





Private lights, 672,100 cubic feet, at 10s. per 1000 .. £336 1 0 
Public ,, 877,500 ” ” 6s. - 263 5 0 
£599 6 0 


| My own charge for public lights for seven months is £3. 5s., and 
| this does not produce me 6s. per 1000 feet. According to the above, 
| we have 1,549,600 cubic feet of gas made from about 60 tons of 
| coals; or the enormous quantity of 25,526 cubie feet of gas from 
|| one ton of coals, independent of leakage or condensation. 

If the party who sent you this balance sheet can tell us how this 
is done, he will give us very valuable information indeed. 

Secondly, I cannot understand the coke account. Was all the 
coke produced used in the furnace with the exception of the 
quantity sold for £7. 10s.? 

Thirdly, the great disparity between the public and _ private 
lights is much out of the usual line, I should think. 

My works are just beginning to pay me. I give you below my 
balance sheet for the last year, and should be happy to explain any 
part of it. 


e. 4. Cr, 
3 | Private li 
P Public lig 
Tar sold 


£ 
+». 442 13 
.- & 






. 
Expense of coals, deducting coke sold,, | 
Wages to workmen... ° 
Ground rent and taxes, 
Rent of works 
Lime and incidentals .........eeeeee 
New retorts and repairs, 
lamp and meter account.... 
Balance for my own superinte 
interest of capital, &c....... .se.00. 5 





£5320 14 1 


Dec. 16, 1852. INQUIRER. 





Sir,—Is there not some mistake in the Strabane Balance 
Sheet, in your JourNAL of this month? It is stated, on the Dr. 
side, that the amount paid for coals is £103. 15s. 2d.; and on the 
Cr., coals in stock, £46. 12s.: thus leaving £57. 3s. 2d. as the sum 
total paid for coals during the year. 

Presuming the coals used were of the same quality and price 
as those in stock, the sum would purchase, in round numbers, 
61 tons for the year’s consumption. Sixty-one tons, producing 
10,000 cubic feet per ton, would furnish 610,000 feet; and this, sold 
at 10s. per 1000—by-the-by, a modest sum, with such a surplus, 
in the present rage for cheap gas—will furnish the sum of £305. 


a sale of 672,000 cubic feet ! 
of the “81 public lamps ” ? 
81 public lamps, consuming four feet per hour, and 
burning, on an average, eight hours per night per 
annum, would consume ............ 699 nen ap 
Add gas sold to private consumers ........00see+-e6 672,000 


” 





avenge 
1,606,400 feet. 

1,606,400 cubic feet froin 61 tons of coals, or 23,000 cubic feet per 

ton ! 

I should like to know how 610,000 cubic €eet of gas could be wire- 
drawn to this extent, as it would put me in the secret of following 
in the wake of friend Croll, and meeting the pressing demand of my 

|| customers for a cheaper article; and I am led to think that even 
the canny Scot himself would be in ecstasies at this valuable dis- 
covery of a further improvement in the expansibility of gas. 

The poison having insinuated itself into your excellent paper, I 
hope you will neutralise its evil tendency by supplying an antidote 
in any way you may deem suitable. 

Dec. 23, 1852. G. W. 

[The balance sheet in question was forwarded to us for publication 
by Mr. George Mearns, the Manager of the Strabane Gas Works, who 
informs us that he has discovered an error in the coal account to the 
amount of £21. 10s. 7d. ; but maintains that, with this exception, the 
balance sheet is correct. The explanation he gives is, in other 
respects, so inconclusive and unsatisfactory, and bears such internal 
evidence of bad book-keeping, that we can place no confidence in the 
account he now adheres to, and regret that advantage should have 
been taken of our desire to let all interests and views have a hearing, 
to impose an incorrect statement upon éur good faith.) 


THE BUNSEN PHOTOMETER. 

1 S1r,—As several ill-intentioned statements have taken place in 
|| your publication, about a new photometer that I have presented to 
|| the Académie des Sciences of Rouen, I could not interfere in the 
|, discussion until the judgment of the academy was issued. 

1 I beg to hand it to you, with an extract of the Précis des Travaux 
|| of that academy for the year past; and I shall be much obliged to 
|| you to do me entire justice, by inserting the page of the same con- 
| 
i 





cerning my photometer, which will put the matter at rest. 
EvGENE Bure. 








But from whence comes the supply | 
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Extract from the Report of the ‘“‘AcADEMIE Drs Sciences” of Rouen 
for the years 1851—1852. 

“A commission, composed of Messrs. Boutan, Girault, Levy, and to 
which, at a later period, M. Preisser was added, was named to examine the 
apparatus of M. Burel, as well as the description which accompanied it. | 
After six months’ study and discussion, M. Boutan, on behalf of the 
commission, declares, contrary to the opinion of one of its members,— 

Ist. That the photometer presented by M. Burel differs as much from | 
the photometers actually known and used in England as those differ | 
among 'hemselves, | 

2nd. That the latter have all for their common origin the Bunsen dif- 
ferential screen, and only vary among themselves in details more or less | 
important. 

3rd. That of the five modifications upon the Bunsen photometer 
introduced by M. Burel, three appear to be due to him, and may be con- 
sidered as improvements.” 

Rouen, Jan. 2, 1853. 


[It would have been more satisfactory had M. Burel transmitted 
to us a description of his photometer, so as to enable us to judge how 
far the decision of the Rouen ‘* Académie des Sciénces”’ is entitled to 
be considered as conclusive. } 





egal intelligence. 
COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 
Saturpay, Dec, 18, 1852. 
(Sitiings at Guildhall after Michaelmas Term, at Nisi Prius, before th 
Lorp Curer Baron and a Specay Jury.) 
THE GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS’ CO, v. 





TALLIS AND CO, 

This was an action by which the plaintiffs sought to recover from 
the defendants, well-known publishers in St. John-street, West 
Smithfield, the sum of £244, 3s. 3d., for the supply of gas to their 
establishment for one year. The defendants paid £115 into court, 
and pleaded that that sum was sufficient to cover the plaintiffs’ claim. 
They also pleaded that the plaintiffs had failed to perform their con- 
tract, in not supplying pure gas and of a sufficient heating and 
illuminating power. As the. case involved comparisons between the 
gas supplied by the Great Central and that of the old compavies, 
considerable public interest was excited as to the result, and, conse 


| quently, the court was densely crowded during the progress of the 
| cause by the adherents of the rival establishments. 


Sir Alexander Cockburn, Mr. Hill, and Mr. J. Wylde, appeared on 
behalf of the plaintiffs; and Mr, Sergeant Shee, Mr. Edwin James, 
Q.C., and Mr. Dowdeswell, were counsel for the defendants. 

Mr, Wy .pe opened the pleadings. 

Sir ALeExanpER Cockpurn then addressed the court as follows: 
My lord and gentlemen of the jury,—This is an action against Mr, 
Tallis, to recover from him a balance of £224. 16s. 5d, for gas sup- 
plied to him in the early part of last year. The original sum was 
£244. 3s. 3d., but, by making an abatement of 7} per cent., there is 
a baiance left of £224, 16s, 5d. Mr, Tallis has paid into court the 
sum of £115, and he disputes the remainder. What his precise 


; . | ground of disputing the claim is we shall see in the course of the 
But this precious “balance sheet” states that the gas sold to | ¢ 
private consumers alone produces the sum of £336. 1s., equal tos} 


| 


| whole sum. 
| Consumers’ Company was established. 


934,400 feet. | 





Whether he means to dispute the quantum or quality of the 
He has paid into court £115. 


case. 
gas, we are not yet ina position to state. 

The Jupce: £115, 4s. 2d. 

Sir ALEXANDER Cockpurn: It is £115. 13s, 2d., but we go for the 
Some two or three years ago, this Great Central Gas 
Itisanew company. They 
thought there was a sufficient field for additional competition for the 
supply of gas to the metropolis, and especially to the City, and I 
believe the result of the competition was an improvement in the: 
quality. Thenew company was established late in 1850. Mr. Tallis, 
who, at that time was supplied by the Chartered Gas Company; sent 
a gentleman tothe plaintiffs’ office. He complained of the insufficient 
supply of gas received from the Chartered Gas Company by Mr. 
Tallis, and the latter proposed to become a customer of the plaintiffs. 
They accepted him, the price was agreed upon, and the necessary 
pipes communicating with our mains were laid down for the supply 
of his office. Mr. Tallis is a printer in a large way of business, and 
he proceeded to put on several burners more than he had in use 
before. He had complained that the Chartered Gas Company did 
not give him a sufficient supply of gas for the purpose of heating his 
plates and lighting his establishment, and that something prevented 
their laying on their pipes so as to afford a sufficient supply. He put 
on several new burners after he had become connected with the new || 
company, and I believe all the workmen in his establishment were at 
once sensible of the improvement that took place. Things continued 
so for about five months, At the end of that period he began to com- 
plain. When he saw the accounts sent in from time to time, and the | 
great quentity of gas consumed upon the premises, he seemed to | 
think that there might be some inaccuracy in the meter with which 
he had been supplied. We know that, fortunately, as regards the 
consumption of gas there is a convenient mode whereby the con- 
sumer and the company may know the precise quantity consumed. 
The meter is a thing that cannot be tampered with on the part of the 
company which supplies the gas. It is, in fact, an accurate and 
precise mode of ascertaining the quantity of gas consumed, Mr, 
Lallis, however, said there must be something wreng with the meter, 
because the quantity of gas which it registered was more than he con- | 
ceived the demand on his premises required. «He then got one of the 
proper officers of the company to ascertain whether the meter regis- 
tered correctly, and he was told it did so within two or three per 
cent. I am told it is impossible to get a meter to that degree of 
perfection that it can register with perfect accuracy, and, therefore, 
the company is in the habit of making an allowance of two or three 
per cent., or 14 per cent., more than the error, in order that the con- 
sumer might be on the safe side, and that there might be no well- 
founded ground of complaint on his part. The meter was tested, and 
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declared to be accurate, Mr. Tallis was told so, and they went on 
again. After a while Mr. Tallis again complained that more gas was 
consumed than his business required. A governor was then put on, 
and added to the meter, to prevent the undue consumption and 
expenditure of gas. He still complained, and they put up another 
meter. In fact, everything was done that could be done in order to 
satisfy Mr. Tallis that there was no fault to be found with the meter, 
and that he really consumed the amount of gas which it registered. 
He had put up additional burners, and his men worked longer than 
before. The printers worked by night as well as by day, and the gas 
was used to heat their plates as well as to give light. Mr. Tallis still 
complained of the excessive quantity of gas consumed, and ended in 
the withdrawal of his custom. Gentlemen, I must tell you that, 
| when Mr, Tallis declined to deal with the Great Central Company, he 
| had the meter taken down and subjected to the most trying experi- 
ments. Gentlemen, it appears that the meter which the company 
||put up registers less than the other, and that the company, being 
|| determined to be on the safe side in point of accuracy, took off 7} 
|| per cent, of their claims on Mr. Tallis. They have been most anxious 
'|to give him no ground for complaint. They might say, ‘‘ You have 
| agreed to take this meter as the arbiter between us, to determine the 

quantity of gas consumed. You might have changed that meter if 
'| you did not approve of it. We have given you the opportunity of 
|| doing so, but you would not avail yourself of it. Taerefore we hold 
/| you to the quantity registered by the meter.’’ But, on the other hand, 
|| they do not wish to put the case on that narrow and rigorous ground, 
||for, by allowing him so much per cent., they have deprived him 
|ef any fair or legitimate ground for saying he was overcharged. 
|| Mr. ‘Tallis has thrown some strong passion into this affair, He has 
|| become a thorough-going partisan, and shown himself determined not 
i! only to resist the demand, but, if possible, to injure the company. 
|| We charge for the amount of gas consumed £243, but, giving him the 
{| benefit of a reduction of 74 per cent., we make it £223; but a gentle- 
‘man will get up now and say, “ Oh no, that is a greater quantity of 
' gas than the premises required, and, therefore, I will run down, as a 
set of rogues, those who impose upon the consumers by charging too 
‘much.” But what right has a man, having a meter upon his pre- 
mises (and you all know how accurate meters are), having had a 
twelvemonth’s supply of gas, and his meter having registered a certain 
| quantity—what right has he now to say, ‘‘ My meter has registered 
more gas than has been consumed on the premises’”’? Can he persuade 
any man that his meter is wrong? A certain degree of latitude, of 
course, is allowed for error; but, within given limits, the meter will be 
i right enough for practical purposes ; and we have given a considerable 
discount. Iam afraid that we shall see the same spirit which has 
hitherto actuated Mr. Tallis pervading this case, and the same state- 
‘ments against the company put forward, during the defence. I 
believe my learned friends will be instructed to say all they can 
‘against the character of this company. An attempt has been made 
‘before, to send chemists to ascertain the quality of the gas. I must 
say that that circumstance sufficiently explains what we have to 
‘expect on this point. If we are to be dragged into a discussion of 
that kind we shall be prepared; but I want to know what all that will 
have to do with the simple question as to the quantity of the gas 


consumed. 











| Charles Purves, who was examined by Mr. Hitt. 
| Witness said: In the winter of 1850-51, I was chief inspector of the 
| Great Central Gas Company, but am not now connected with that 
company. Inthe month of December, 1850, in consequence of a 
'communication made to me in October, I went to Mr. Tallis’s pre- 
| mises in St. John-street, City. I obtained permission to lay on two 
14-inch service pipes for the supply of gas to his premises, and I 
superintended the laying down of those pipes for the plaintiffs. They 
‘were laid down before Dec. 19. The main pipe laid down by the 
plaintiffs was 4 inches, and supplied from an 8-inch main, and the 
'4-inch pipe, when inside the premises, was reduced toa 3-inch. A 
|8-inch main would allow a supply nearly equal to three times the 
| quantity of two service pipes of 13 inch. 
The JupcE: Two of 14 will supply exactly half of a 3-inch pipe. 

| Witness: The premises were first lighted on Dec. 19,1850. He 
called one or two days after, and, on inquiry, ascertained that there 
was sufficient light, and that they were all satisfied. He saw the 

meter (which was a dry one). It was capable of registering gas 

enough to supply 150 lights, and was put up on Dec.19. I examined 

‘the meter from time to time, to see if it registered correctly. It was 

| the duty of Charles Hunt, who was in the employ of the company, to 

make an entry from time to time of the quantity the meter registered, 

‘and I checked his account by the meter soon after he made his 

entries. About five months after the supply commenced, the 
| defendants complained, through one of their clerks, that the consump- 

tion was too much. In consequence of those complaints, I called 
several times at Mr. Tallis’s to look at the registration of the meter, 

‘and found that it registered with regularity. I told Mr. Tallis that 
jhe might expect the account to be more than it had been before, 

| because he had a better supply, and recommended Mr. Tallis to take 

|the meter down and have it tested. It was the business of Mr. 

| Glover, who made the meter, to have it tested; and he told me that he 
sent one of his clerks to test it, and that it was found correct within 
2} percent. This was done after the first complaint. After that 
complaints were continued, and I gave directions on Aug. 28 to have 
another meter put up. On Sept. 10, I called to examine the meters, 
and, on comparing them, I found them within 73 per cent. of each 
other. The second meter put up was smaller than the first, It was 
calculated to register 100 burners. I do not know how much more or 
less it would register, there being a supply equal to 150 lights. Both 
meters were made by the same maker, and I thought that, if there 
was an error in the large one, the smaller meter would correct it. 
The difference was about 73 per cent. The governor was put up at 


The first witness called for the plaintiffs was \ 











the same time as the 100-light meter. The governor was put on to 


check the pressure, and regulate the supply passing through the 
ipes. 
, The Jupcz: The governor cannot increase the supply ? 

Witness : No; it acts like a water-cock—it regulates the supply. A| 
pressure gauge was also attached at the same time. In the month of 
October, 1851, I ceased to be in the employment of the plaintiffs. | 
During the time I was in their employment, t tested the illuminating 
power of the gas, and found it varied from 11 to 15 spermaceti candles 
of from 130 to 140 grains for 5 feet of gas, and using a 15-hole argand 
burner. During my time the gas was always of that quality. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant SHEE. 

The pressure was about +3, which is a heavy pressure. During the 
time I was in the service of the company, it was my duty to com- 
municate with the customers and receive their complaints. When I 
first supplied the light to Mr. Tallis he was quite satisfied with it. I 
believe he made complaints as to the quantity charged for. 

Sergeant SHzz: Had he any opportunity of knowing what quan- 
tity was supplied to him until the account was sent in? 

e Jupce: Was there any weekly bill ? 

Witness: No, my lord; the meter was there, and he might ascer- 
tain the quantity of gas consumed daily or hourly as he thought 
proper. (To Sergeant Shee): 399,000 feet was the quantity consumed 
from the time of commencing the supply until March 25, 1851—that 
is, one quarter. He at once complained that that was about double | 
as much as was supplied during the corresponding quarter by the | 
Chartered Gas Company, and he said he had not used more burners || 
than were supplied by the Chartered Company. He said there had 
been but a very slight increase in the amount of his men’s wages 
during that period. He told me, in fact, that the wages had been 
nearly the same. He also told me that the workmea had found the 
heating power of the gas much less than that supplied by the 
Chartered Company. Instead of being able to work with the cock 
down low and the gas burning blue, he was obliged to put the cock |! 
up fuller to heat the plates. (To the Judge): The gas was used for || 
heating as well as lighting. (To Sergeant Shee): It was used prin- | 
cipally for heating. Mr. Tallis explained to me that he wanted the || 
gas to keep the stoves on his premises (in which stoves he kept the | 
plates) heated, and he complained that he did not get sufficient gas | 
to heat the plates through. I saw the plates in the workmen’s hands |! 
as they were taken out of the stove, and it appeared that a great heat || 
was not wanting. He did not complain that, although he did not || 
want a great heat, he did not get enough, nor did he say he found no| 
such difficulty, when he was a customer of the Chartered Company. 
He made no such complaint at any time. For the variation in the | 
amount registered by the two meters we allowed 2 per cent. under | | 
the meters. Mr. Tallis told me he would give his books to the |; 
directors for examination, to show what amount of work had been || 
done since he had become their customer. I did not communicate | 
that to the directors, because I did not see what it had to do with the 
consumption of gas. 

Sergeant Suex: But, as this respectable man was making a 
complaint, why not communicate it to the directors? 

Witness: There was nothing particular in it. All gas companies 
were daily receiving such complaints. 

The Jupcz: The complaints were so many you could not attend to | | 
them. ‘ 

Sergeant Suze: Were the complaints numerous at that time ?>— 
Not very, considering the number of customers we had. 

This was in August, 1851; how many were complaining then ?— 
I don’t know. 

Were there 100 complained then that the gas was not good ?—I 
don’t think there were. I think there were about 40 or 50. 

Did you communicate the complaint of Mr. Tallis to the directors 
of the company?—The complaints were entered in a book. I com- 
municated Mr. Tallis’s complaint, but I said nothing about the wages. 

Have you got that book here?—No. 

{Here the defendant’s attorney produced the book referred to, 
which was handed to Witness. After which, Mr. James unfurled a 
roll as long as the sea-serpent, and filled with the names and 
addresses of complainants. The exhibition of this monster document || 
excited considerable and protracted merriment in court. ] | 

Sir ALExanDER CockBuRN: This shows the spirit in which this | 
case is conducted. | 

Sergeant Suex, taking the roll in his hands, requested the witness | 
to look at the complaint-book, and state whether Messrs. Clarke | 
and Co., 157, Cheapside, were customers of the company. | 

Witness : I don’t know. 

Sir A. Cocxsurn: If you call for that book as evidence, you may | 
do so, but you have no right to make it my evidence. | | 

Mr. James: The witness referred to it in his examination. 1 

The Jupce: That entitles you to make a remark on it; but Sir A, |) 
Cockburn is not bound to produce the book, nor can I make him. || 

Sir A. Cocksurn: I am ready to produce the book, if they make | 
it their evidence. 

Sergeant Suee (to witness): Did you make any entries in the || 
complaint-book ?—Yes. | 

The Jupce: In what? | 

Sergeant Suze: In the complaint-book. 

The Jupce : Complaint of what? Is it of Mr. Tallis, or all the world? | 

Sir A. Cocxpurn: If there are any entries in the book with 
reference to Mr. Tallis, let them be referred to, but we are not to try 
50 or 100 collateral issues as to the complaints of other people. Mr, 
Tallis’s complaint is as to the quantity of the gas. 

Sergeant Suze: It is the quality of the gas. 

The Jupaz: I think the defendants have no right now to call for 
any book in which there is not an entry relating to Mr. Tallis. 

Sir A, Cocxpurn: Nor have they any right to go into the 
complaints made by other people. 

Sergeant Suze: My lord, I submit that it is quite as important to 
us to know whether complaints of the quality of the gas have been | 
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made by other people as by Mr. Tallis. The book may remedy any 
defect in the man’s memory with respect to Mr, Tallis’s complaints. 

The Jupce: You might call for the books of the gas company 
where they might settle a question of accounts between the plaintiffs 
and defendants; but, if you impute general negligence, you have no 
signe to call for books, the entries in which can only affect John 
Nokes. 

Sergeant Suze: Perhaps your lordship would have the goodness 
to take a note of this. 

The Jupez: You call for a book in which the witness says there 
is no entry relating to the defendants, I have no power to make 
them produce such a book. 

Sir A, Cockeurn: I have no objection to produce the book if there 
is any entrance in it respecting Tallis. 

The Jupee: Brother Shee, what do you wish me to do? 

Sergeant Suez: I submit to your lordship that, the witness under 
examination being asked as to facts of which his memory is not 
|clear, you should have the book produced, not for the purpose of its 

being read throughout, for that would make it part of my evidence, 
| but to refresh his memory. 
The Jupce: Brother Shee, I will bring you toatest. Suppose a 
'man in the witness-box has a memorandum in his pocket, and he is 
asked, ‘Did you see such a person?” and he says, ‘I cannot re- 
member ;”’ and he is'then asked, ‘“‘ Do you keep a diary?” and he 
says, ‘ Yes,”’ I cannot make him produce that diary. 
| Sergeant Suze: There is this difference. You cannot compel him 
| to produce what he has in his pocket, but the book in question has 
| been referred to in his evidence, and has been produced in court. 
| Mr, James: In this stage of the proceedings, I understand your 
lordship to say that we are not entitled to call for it. 

The Jupce: You have no right tocall for it without making it part 
of your evidence. 

Sir A. Cocxnurn: If they do so, I have no objection. 

The Jupce: When you call for a document on the other side, it 
has been ruled over and over again, you must put it in evidence. 
It will not be then open to you to reject it if you find it containing 
anything that you did not like to hear. 

Sergeant Suze: Then we call for it. 

The Jupce: You must call for it specifically to read some matter. 

Sergeant Suze: Well, we call for it. 

Sergeant Suez: We will begin with the entries. We will take 
them one at a time, beginning with Mr, Clarke. 

The Junce: What we may call a rummaging of the book should 
take place elsewhere. 

Sir A. Cocksurn: These are not entries taken from any book of 
ours; they are the result of canvassing the customers, 

Sergeant Suez: You may say you know it all, but not of your own 
knowledge. 

Sir A. Cocknurn: It will soon come out. We have got a notice 
here which necessitates the production of a truck full of books. 
There is now a large truck full of books outside, and I don’t believe, 
after all, that this book is in it. 

The Jupce: You are lucky when you have not waggons full. 
(Laughter.) 

Examination resumed.—I do not remember Hyde and Co., of 127, 
Cheapside, for we have upwards of 5000 customers. 

How many complained to you of the quality of the gas while you 
were in the employment of the defendants ?—I think I culled upon 
40 or 50. 

But you do not mean to say that no more than that complained ?— 
More than that, no doubt. 

Did three times as many complain >—No. 

Was it your duty to see to those complaints >—It was the duty of 
myself and the sub-inspector under me. 

Was it your duty to receive the complaints >—No. 

— you heard of the complaints, and then went to see to them?— 
es. 

Did any of the complainants leave the company while you were in 
the employment ?—I think a few did. 

[The book of complaints is then handed in.] 

‘The Jupce: You have no right to use that book, except for the 
purpose of reading the particular entry you call for; so that, strictly 
before the book is handed to you, you ought to state the particular 
entries you wish to examine the witness upon. 

Sergeant Sze: I have been directed to name some persons. 

Mr.James: The book having been put in, we can have what we want. 

The Jupce: Certainly not. If you call for a banker's book, you 
do so for the purpose of a particular account of a particular entry, 
and you ought not even to see any other entry. They have a perfect 
right to fasten up the cover of every entry except the one you call 
for. This is not the place where the search is to be made by 
examining the book. 

Mr. James: Perhaps they have got an alphabetical list > 

Sir A.Cocksurn: We ‘have not, and this is a new complaint, of 
which we have had no notice. 

Sergeant Suez: What are we to do after your speech—you opened 
80 wide an issue? 

Sir A. Cockzurn : You want to “enlarge the area.’”’ (Laughter.) 

The Jupcz: You have “ doubled the quantity.”” (Laughter.) 

he§ os CocknurN: But not “increased the taxation.” (Renewed 
mirth. 

Sergeant Sure: I think you will soon see you increased it 
exceedingly. (To witness): Do you know Mr. Glover, in Ludgate- 
hill, a gas-meter maker ?>—No. 

Do you know Deane ?—No. 

Do you Levy and Co.?—Yes, and I went to their premises to see 
about the complaint. I believe they continued to complain. 

Sir A. Cockpurn: My learned friends are now seeking to go into 
a long series of cases forming perfectly collateral issues, of which we 
have had no notice whatever. : 











The Jupce (sharply): I can’t help it. They may delay the case 
for some days for aught I know. 

Sergeant Suze: There is no fear of that, my lord. | 

Witness: Levy and Co, are shareholders in the company. I went | 
to see into the cause of the complaint, but did not test the meter. | 
They considered that they were charged for more than they consumed. | 
I could not do anything in the case. I never knew of more than one | 
complaint. I have not heard that they refused to pay. I do do not 
know Mr. Moody, of Salisbury-square. I know Mr. Stone, publican, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. He complained of excessive consumption. 
His complaint was similar to that of Mr. Tallis. Mr. Stone had 
previously been the customer of another company, and he said his 
account for gas with the Great Central was higher for the same 
number of burners than it had been before he became the customer of 
the Great Central. I do not know Mr. Woodgate, Jaw stationer, 
Coleman-street. I know Mr. Cullington, grocer, in Skinner-street. 
He complained, but he agreed to keep the gas for another quarter. 
I called afterwards, and he said he was perfectly satisfied. I do not 
recollect his asking for any reduction. I know Mr, Smith, 107, 
London-wall. I made a reduction in his case. I took £3 instead 
of £5, which the company had originally charged him. I know Mr. 
Brandt, of 115, Fleet-street. A bill was sent to him for £8. 3s. 8d., 
and I took £5. 3s. 8d., and I wrote this memorandum at the bottom 
of the account: “ £5. 3s. 8d. is the whole amount.’”’ That memo- 
randum was made in order that the collector, when he called, might 
take that amount. We submitted to that reduction simply to prevent || 
any complaint being made of the company. Mr. Brandt complained 
of the quantity charged being too much, and we did wish such a com- 
plaint to get abroad among the public. He was a new consumer, and 
had no previous accounts to compare our charges with. We sacrificed 
some few pounds to prevent the public from hearing of such com- 
plaints. I was not ordered by the directors or by Mr. Croll to make 
such reductions. I told them it was better to sacrifice a few pounds 
at first, and that the complaints would soon die off. I made 
reductions in about 40 or 50 places, and those reductions averaged 
about 10 or 15 percent. I had no authority for doing so; it was left 
entirely to my discretion. 

Sergeant Suze: This is a great deal more than 10 per cent. 
how do you regulate your discretion ? 

Witness : I took off as little as I could. (Laughter.) 

The Jupce: You took off according to “ pressure.”’ (Laughter.) 

Sergeant Suze: What sort of pressure was it that Brandt used? 

Witness: Oh! he threatened to tell all the neighbours, and write to 
the Times. (Great merriment.) Heseemed to be very angry about it; 
but, he being a German, I could not understand halt of what he said. 

Sergeant Sure: What “pressure” did Smith threaten to put on? 

Witness: He threatened to leave the company. 

Was that any consequence to the company? One customer? eh?— 
Oh! but he would induce others to go. 

What amount of reduction did you make to induce him to continue |! 
as a customer ?>—Ten or fifteen per cent. i} 

Did you make a minute of those reductions ?>—I did. i} 

In a memorandum-book ?—No, on scraps of paper. li 

Where are they ?>—I have not them here. . |} 

| 
i} 


Pray, 





The Jupce: Where are they? 

Witness : I don’t think they are in existence. 

Sergeant Suez: Have you those scraps of paper?—No, I don’t 
know where they are. 

Did you make a report to the company of those allowances >—No. 

You have no means, then, of finding them out?—I took the cash 
received from the consumers, and paid it into the company’s office, 
but there was no official note made of the reductions. 

Do you mean that in 40 or 50 cases of reduction no report was 
made to the directors ? 

No report was made. I do not know Mr. Dalby, of Skinner-street. 
I know Mr. Benettink, of Cheapside. He complained of excessive 
consumption, and wanted his account reduced. He had been the 
customer of another company before. He said he had put on 
additional burners and kept open later, but that that would not | 
account for the difference in the consumption. His meters were not | 
tested. We had tested hundreds of them, and found them correct. 
I do not know Mr. Elliston, the publican, in Fetter-lane. I know 
Mr. Harding, of Fetter-lane. He complained of excessive con- | 
sumption, and I reduced his account, but do not recollect the amount. i 
I cannot tell the per centage in that individual case, The illuminating | 
power of our gas was equal to from 11 to 15 candles for an argand | 
burner with 15 holes, burning 5 cubic feet per hour. The general | 
average was about 12 or 13, but I have given the two extremities. 

Do you know whether that variance in the illuminating power was | 
accidental, or the result of some new plan adopted to produce an in- | 
creased light >—We cannot always manufacture gas of one quality. 

The Jupau: It sometimes depends on the quality of the coals ? 

Witness: Yes. With the intention of making gas of one uniform 
quality it varies sometimes as the difference between 11 and 15, For | 
instance, if the gas company finds on Saturday night that they are 
short of gas, they use cannel coal, which makes a rich gas, and ensures | 
sufficient light all the night. When I first went into the employ of | 
the company, [ did not take the illuminating power of the gas.’ I | 
once found it as low as nine candles, and the next day it was eleven; | 
but while I was there I do think it increased beyond eleven. 

Re-examined by Mr. Hitz, 

When the gas was so low as nine candles, was that an accident ?>— 
Ido not know. I think common air had got into the pipe. It was 
on a Saturday night. I went into the service of the company in 1850. 
There was much opposition to the establishment of the company, and 
it was important to reconcile the customers in all directions. During 
the time I was there, we had about 5000 customers, and the gas 
rental was from £40,000 to £50,000, not more; and the entire amount 
of reduction on that sum was, perhaps, nearly £200, All the compa- 
nies in opposition made reductions. I was out for four or five weeks | 
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| among the customers of an old company, and they thought the 
| sacrifice of £200 for a similar ose as nothing. Some of the 
customers of the Great Central left and went to the old companies, 
and some of those customers came back again. The complaint made 
Was over-consumption. Tallis complained also of want of heat, and 
| that the men were obliged to turn on the burners fuller. Now, that 
would increase the heat for a time, but in a short time there would be 
a deposit of carbon on the plate, just ason the bottom of a kettle; 
and, carbon being a bad conductor, the supply of heat would be 
diminished, 

Is it not necessary that there should be a quantity of unconsumed 
= in the flame to make it incandescent, and give a good light >— 

es. 

And, if there be that quantity which is essential to give a good 
light, the carbon attaches itself to the plates, and they won’t heat so 
readily?—Yes. The pressure I put upon my mains was from +§ to 

| $5, and sometimes 78. When Mr. Tallis complained to me that the 
supply registered was double that of the Chartered Gas Company, I 
told him that he left that company because they did not afford him a 
sufficient supply, and that he wanted a better supply from us, and that 
a better supply would cost more. He admitted that he expected to be 
charged more, but not so much, 

Can you tell me whether the pressure on your mains is equal over 
the district, or whether it varies ? 

The Jupce: He has explained that, in order to supply a distant 
lamp, you must have a pressure to reach it, which pressure is more 
than necessary for others, and that in the latter case you must control 
the excessive pressure with a governor. 

Charles Hunt examined by Mr. Hitt. 

I was in the employment of the Great Central Company. The gas 
was laid on in the defendants’ premises in December, 1850. I was in 
| the habit of going round once a quarter to ascertain the state of the 

meter. On the 19th of March I went to defendants’ premises for that 
|| purpose. He got an account of the quantity of gas consumed from 
the 19th of December to the 19th of March. [The account is handed to 
witness.] That account shows a consumption of 399,500. [Copies of 
the four quarters are handed to witness.| The amount of the June 
quarter is 629,700, according to this bill. 

The Jupce: For that particular quarter, or for the other quarters 
|, added? Or is it merely irom March to June? 

Witness : The consumption in June is 230,000. 

The Jupce: What is the 629,000 for ? 

Mr. Hitz: That is the full amount. 

Witness: The total consumption up to September is 829,700. The 
consumption for the June quarter is 186,500. The quantity of gas 
consumed up to Dec. 19 is 356,800. The last account, is dated Jan. 9, 
1852—totul consumption, 215,200. I recollect the 150-light meter 
having been disconnected for the purpose of being tested. It was in 

' the spring time, but I do not recollect the month, I was accompanied 
by a person from Mr. Tallis to Mr. Glover’s, the meter-makers, to 
see it tested. I was present when it was tested. It was tested by 
causing gas already measured to pass through it. I tested it three times. 
First, 1 put 20 feet through it, and I found it a little over two per 
cent. fast. I tried it again, and found the same result. I then tested 
it with 40 feet, and found it rather more than two per cent. fast. The 
young man who came with me from Mr. Tullis’s went back to 
the premises, and expressed himself satisfied with the trial of the 
meter, I afterwards refitted that meter again at Tallis’s. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

Are you the person that made out this list of complaints [handing 
a book to witness] ?—Yes. 

When did you make it out?—Somewhere in April or May. 

Was it made out to lay before the board?—No; it was made out 
| for my own guidance. 

Where did you get the materials for making out this list?—I got 
them on my rounds. 

Then this is a correct list of complaints delivered to you by the 
| parties on your rounds?—Yes ; it is a correct account of those who 
complained of being charged too much in consequence of excessive 
consumption of gas. Where they made such complaints I tested 
the meters, and always found them right, and cannot account for 
the excessive consumption, unless by supposing that they burned 
|more gas. The complaints made were from large and respectable 

establishments. 





Re-examined by Sir A. CockBurn. 

How came that book, which was made by you as a servant of the 
company, into the hands of my leamed friend?—Mr. Tallis asked me 
if I would give him a copy. 

Is this a copy, then ?—Yes. 

| Where is the original?—I made the copy from different books 
which I had at the time, 
| Where are those books >—The company has them. 
Do I understand you to say that you gave that list to Tallis while 
in the service of the company >—I gave it to him after I left the 
company. 
| You tell me you gave up the books to the company; then what did 
| you make that copy from ?—From a rough book, but I may have de- 

stroyed it. I have not looked for it. I am certain I have destroyed it. 
| Sir A. Cocksurn : I have got several witnesses here with regard to 
| the accuracy of the meters, but I think it is unnecessary to cal] them. 

Alexander Angus Croli examined by Sir A. Cocksurn. 

| Tam acivil engineer and gas manufacturer. I erected the works 
| of the Great Central Company, and also contracted to supply them. 
|with gas. Ihave done so from the commencement. I have got an 
|act. ot Parliament for the establishment.of the company. It esta- 
| blishes a minimum of the illuminating power of the gas. At the 
time I took the bill before Parliament and obtained the act, I fixed 
the minimum at a higher standard than that of the existing gas com- 
| panies. I began to supply gas on the 28th of September, 1849, The 

average illuminating power was equal to from 12 to 15 wax candles. 











Ihave increased that power latterly from 15 to 18 candles of 120 
grains each. The effect produced by my entering into the field of 
competition was that the old companies had to raise their standard so 
as to be able to compete with me. We have always kept higher than 
the old companies from the very commencement. They have been 
following us, but not able to come up with us. 

The Jupce: They have been following, but haud passibus equis ! 
(A laugh.) 

Witness: When the new company commenced operations they 
supplied new meters. These are tested before they are sent out and 
replace the old meters, which must become greatly defective, and do 
not work properly. j 

The Junge: They become careless meters ; they don’t do their | 
duty properly. 

Witness : They become greatly defective, and this is not known to | 
the old companies until those meters almost cease registering. Of| 
course, when a new company sets up with new meters, their) 
customers, who had been using old and defective meters, find their | 
consumption increasing. 





The Jupez: These are all dry meters ? 

Witness : They may be either dry or wet. 

The Jupcz: But a meter, if it had been repaired, would not be so | 
subject to that complaint? 

Witness: Yes, my lord. In the case of Levy, the printer, it was 
found that his meters had been repaired several months before we 
examined them. There was nothing wrong when the complaint was | 
made, but we discovered afterwards that a meter, which had been 
repaired three months before, could not register more than one half 
the quantity of gas that passed through it. 

= Jupce: Old meters allowed more gas to go through than they 
ought? 

Witness: Very often. 

Sir A. Cocksurn: Then your meters register a greater quantity of | 
gas than the old ones?—Yes, if the old ones are defective. On an} 
average we have upwards of 5000 consumers; and, as we would put | 
on as many new meters, it would be reasonable to expect that there | 
would be a large number of complaints on the ground of excessive | 
consumption. I advised, however, that a certain allowance should be | 
made, although the consumer had no right to complain, rather than | 
to lose the consumer, and suffer from the moral effect of such loss, I) 
superintended the making of the gas, and had its quality tested every | 
day. We have had a considerable number of complaints of excessive | 
consumption; but as there is a large number of our consumers for- 
merly supplied by the old companies, and whose amount of business | 
and number of burners are still the same, but whose consumption is 
much less than when supplied by the old companies, the means of 
measurement must have been previously incorrect. 

Sir A. Cockpurn: What was the total amount of your receipts | 
during the time you supplied Mr, Tallis?—That question had better | 
be asked the accountant, 

Sir A. Cocksurn: Was the entire amount of your receipts £75,000, 
end the entire amount of allowances under £350? -That isso. That 
is nothing like 74 per cent.; it isabout 4 per cent. I was not at Mr. 
Tallis’s premises, but a gentleman from Mr, Tallis’s called repeatedly 
at the office, and expressed the strongest possible desire that we 
should supply him, he being unable to carry on his business with the 
supply of gas he had had from the old company. We hesitated to 
supply him, because his works were out of the City. We were 
desirous of confining our supply to the citizens proper. The gas was | 
manufactured under my superintendence, and tested from time to | 
time, and was always of a higher illuminating power than the 
minimum standard provided by act of Parliament. It was so low as 
9 candles on one occasion, on account of an accidental circumstance 
that occurred at the works, but that only lasted a few hours; but still 
it was higher than the act-of-Parliament standard. We have heard 
of some complaints made of the heating power of the gas; but, 
inasmuch as my gas was of a higher illuminating power, the heating 
power would be greater also if the combustion was perfect. By turning 
the gas full on, the flame would be thrown against the plate, and this |) 
would cause a coating of carbon on the under side of the plate. Now, 
as carbon is a bad conductor of heat, the heat would not be so great 
under such circumstances as if less gas had been used with proper 
combustion, Of course that would not take place unless a sufficient 
quantity of atmospheric air is mixed with the gas. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant SHEE. 

The new meters would account for the excessive consumption 
wherever they had replaced defective old ones. In many cases the 
measuring drum of the old meters became full of holes, and allowed 
the gas to pass from the measuring chamber without turning the drum || 
round, and the process of decay has not been noticed until the 
apparent consumption had greatly diminished. I have known a 
meter to become defective in three months, and I have known one to 
last for 20 years; but, generally speaking, they require to be repaired 
at the end of a year. A meter may go out of order in three months 
when the gas is very bad; but with ordinary gas, it would not require 
repairs for a year. 

May not gas be good as to illuminating power, and bad with respect 
to heating ?—No, if the gas is properly used. The heating power 
would be proportioned to the illuminating power, if you introduce a 
proper proportion of atmospheric air to ensure combustion. 

Do you mean to say that, if the gas got adulterated, this would be 
the case?—I say, if the gas were equal to 12 candles, whatever it 
might be mixed with, it would be still equal to 12 candles. 

uppose a quantity of gas of 12-candle power were put into a 
chamber and then got mixed with air, would that lessen the illumi- 
nating power?— Yes. 

But if you mixed a certain quantity only of atmospheric air, or 
that quantity you know to be useful, that would not decrease the 
illuminating power?—Oh, yes, it wou'd lower it according to the 
bulk you have. 
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And would a decrease in the heating power be as great as in the 
\|illuminating power?—No, quite the contrary. There would be a 
decrease in proportion to the increased admixture of air, but the 
illuminating power would be very much less, I do not manufacture 
gas as it is generally manufactured. Ihave an improved system. I 
|| have two rows of retorts one above another. The upper arch contains 
| clay retorts, and the lower arch iron ones. Both are placed in contact 
with the coal or coke used for the purpose of heating them. The fire- 
|| clay retorts, when they come in direct contact with the fire, sometimes 
'lerack. In that case the gas which is generated in them is removed 
by an apparatus of the nature of a pump. Supposing one of these 
clay retoits should happen to crack, the gas would then pass out into 
|the furnace and be consumed. Our retorts are of greater length than 
|are usually adopted in gas companies: theirs are smaller in size. 
|My retorts are 18 feet, and theirs are generally made from 7 feet 
|6 inches to 9 feet. The neck of the retort is not in contact with the 
| fire, it is in front of the brickwork. The retorts are about parallel. 

| Ina long retort, if gas is generated, does it not, before it gets to the 
jneck of the retort, undergo a greater action of heat than if generated 
jin a smaller retort?—If the gas be heated in a large retort the heat 
| becomes diminished; but, if the whole of the retort is charged with 
| coals, then the illuminating power is rather increased than diminished. 
| Does not the exposure to the heat for a longer period make the 
| gas rare and less dense >— Not when the retort is less exposed and 
| well charged. Supposing the retorts are 18 feet long, the gas does 
| mot pass over a larger surface, for there are outlets at the upper end 
of each retort, and, although they are double the length of the ordinary 
ones, yet, owing to those outlets, the gas does not pass over a larger 
surface than it does when made in 9-feet retorts. I have always had 
two outlets in every case with the clay retorts, The iron retorts are 
red hot, of course. 

If the gas is generated in the iron retorts, would it not be exposed 
for a longer time to the action of heat than in a retort with one 
outlet?—That would not have the effect of rarefying the gas, but quite 
the contrary. The retort is quite full, and the whcle of it active. 

Would there not be a destruction of the manufacture inside by the 
action of heat ?—No, it is more full at the end of the charge than the 
beginning. 

Are your iron retorts as full as they can be Yes, the retort is 
fuller at the end of the charge than at the beginning, because the coke 
swells. When the retorts are opened there is a very large and con- 
siderable amount of gas remaining ; a very considerable flame issues 
from them, and which Mr, Cooper, who went down to see the works 
on the part of the defendants, saw. 

But does it not very often happen that new apparatus, which work 
very well fora considerable time, leak and admit atmospheric air ? 
—If work is badly done, of course you will have leakage, but I do 
not know of such things happening unless work is improperly done. 

Does it never happen that atmospheric air gets into the pipes >—No. 
'| We all know that gas escapes, but does not atmospheric air get in? 

—No. Before the Great Central Company obtained their act, the 
illuminating power of the old companies was at the highest 94 candles 
of sperm of 135 grains. Ours was from 11 to 15 candles trom the 
commencement of our operations. It, perhaps, varied some 3 or 4 
candles with the same coals and the same apparatus. I don’t 
remember it having ever gone above 15. The number of candles by 
the act of Parliament was 12 wax candles of 120 grains. 

Sir A, Cocksurn: Clause 23 provides that all the gas should be 
12 wax candles of 120 grains for the 5 cubic feet ? 

Witness: Yes, but 11 to 15 is much higher. 
|| To Sergeant Suze: We increased the illuminating power long 

before January last. 

Is it a fact that you, without instruction from your directors, 
|, increased the illuminating power of your gas considerably above the 
|; standard you were obliged to supply ?>— Yes. 
| I am told that that was in January, 1852?—I cannot: exactly 
remember the time of the increase, 
| Was it before Mr. Tallis ceased to be a customer of the company ?— 

Before that. 
| Are you sure ?>—I know I increased it before that, 
| Well, did you increase it again ?— Yes. 
| Were you aware then that there had been many complaints ?—I 
|| never considered that there had been many complaints. 
|| Why, then, did you increase the illuminating power of the gas ?— 
|! Because other companies had increased theirs, and I wanted to keep 
|| before them. I did not increase the power on account of those that 
left the company. I do not think that anything approaching to 200 
or 300 left the company since Mr. Tallis left. I cannot tell how many 
left the company and never came back, but it is certainly my im- 
pression that no number approaching to 200 or 300 have left the com- 

any. I cannot say particularly whether 250 left the company. 
here is an account made up every week of those that leave the 
company from all causes, We have obtained a greater number from 
the other companies than what have left us, I contracted with the 
company for the manufacture of their gas. 
| At how much per 1000 feet? 
|| Sir A. Cocknurn: I hardly think this a fair question, though I 
|have no doubt the Chartered Company would be glad to know the 
answer. 











The Jupagx [to witness]: Idon’t think you are bound to answer 
| that if you have any particular reason for not doing so. 
| Witness: Then I shall take that course, if you please. 
| Sergeant Suze: Have you any objection? 
| Witness: Of course. 
' contract is. 
| Isitasecret? You know it is no secret. 

Witness: If it is not a secret, it is not necessary to tell it, (Great 
laughter.) 
| -s any reports been made about this contract?—I did not 
make any. 


I don’t wish to tell every body what our 








You may as weil answer the question if it is stated in the report >— | 
I did not state it. { 
Has it been stated ?>—I believe it has. 

Well, then, if those reports have been 
me what they say about the contract. 

Epes Jupee: If the reports have been published to the subscribers, 
tell him. 

Witness: The price the company have agreed to pay me is Is. 4}d. 
per 1000 feet, with an addition of 20 per cent, to cover the unaccounted- 
for gas, leakage, &c. 

The Jupce: They have to pay for all the pipes and meters ?— Yes, 
they find the whole of the apparatus and keep them in repair. 

Sergeant Sure: What does the ‘ unaccounted-for gas ’’ amount to 
altogether ?—I won’t answer that. There is no mention made about 
that in the report to the shareholders, I may mention, in addition, 
that the company has arranged with me that I am to manufacture 
gas of the illuminating power of the gas supplied to the citizens 
before we commenced, I am now supplying gas of a higher illumi- 
nating power, and the company have agreed to pay me for that 
additional illuminating power as soon as they have a surplus beyond 
10 per cent. When they obtain that, then 1 am to receive a certain 
sum for the standard higher than the parliamentary standard, 

The Jupce: By way of being sure of being up to the parliamentary 
standard, they agree to pay him for making the gas of a better quality. 

Sergeant Suze: What coal do you use? 

The Jungs: I think that is not a fair question. 

Sergeant Suze : I know he does not object to that quastion,. 

Witness: Newcastle coal, Ihave no objection to state the kind of 
coal provided it is not followed up by another—‘t What proportion 
of this coal and another?”’ I use Newcastle coal and cannel coal. 
had contracted for coal for a number of years when Mr, Tallis was 
taking our gas, and I am still dealing with the same parties for coal. 
The cannel coal produces a superior gas, 

If you reduce the quantity that comes from the burner does it burn 
blue ?—If you reduce the flame low enough it will be blue. 

The Jupce : That is common to all gases. 

Re-examined by Sir A. Cocknurn. 

There is nothing in our apparatus for the generation of gas, or its 
distribution or consumption, which can impair its quality, I use an 
exhauster, but there is an arrangement by which a vacuum cannot 
take place, Exhausters are used by other companies, but without the 
arrangement I have. By my arrangement there is a self-acting 
governor, which prevents a vacuum from taking place, There is a 
self-acting sluice or valve; and by the use of that instrument the 
pressure can never be increased above a certain amount, so that the | 
consumer has an opportunity of adjusting it to any pressure he may | 
think economical or proper to use. It is no part of the gas company’s | 
business to supply these at all. They are generally supplied . 
gas-meter manufacturers. The common stopcock will enable the | 
consumer to regulate the amount of gas he requires. hat will) 
diminish, but it cannot increase, the supply. 

The Jupce: The governor is to contro] an excessive pressure or | 
supply ? 

Witness: Yes; but the great advantage of it is known where con- 
sumers have a great number of lights, and want to use J, 4, or }. The 
pressure is the same whether there be one light or 100. The principle 
of the governor of the works is much on the same principle as that of 
the consumer’s apparatus, but connected with it there is a float with | 
an inverted syphon, which opens the valve and allows the gas to 
pump back again, and prevents any vacuum remaining in the mains 
leading to the retorts. I am in a situation to say that the gas I! 
supplied to Mr. ‘Tallis was of a much higher power than that required 
by the act of Parliament. We have since increased the illuminating 
power, and maintained the same price. Our number of customers 
have been constantly increasing since Mr. Tallis left. They have 
increased regularly every week at the rate of from 130 to 400 lights, | 
not burners. From inquiries made, we have ascertained that some 
of our customers had had their lights increased without being aware 
of it. Their garfitters’ bills showed this, and accounted for the 
excessive consumption. Complaints of excessive consumption are 
received by gas companies generally, but with us they are diminishing. | 
I once belonged to the Chartered Gas Company. Their mains were | 
very much contracted. I was connected with that company about | 
seven years ago. During last winter the difference of the pressure | 
between extremes of their mains was i%, Before we commenced, |) 
their price was 6s. and 7s. We began at 4s., and have maintained || 
that price ever since, They have come down to our price, and come 
up as nearly as they could to my quality. 

Sergeant Suze: You have stated that you are paid Is. 44d. per | 
1000, and 20 per cent for leakage. How is that quantity for | 
leakage ascertained ? 

Witmess : It is ascertained upon the quantity of gas registered by 
the consumers’ meters. 

H. Letheby, Esq., M.D., examined by Mr. Hitt. 

I am the chemical referee appointed by the Great Central Company. | 
Since February last I have, in the discharge of my duties, analysed | 
the gas to find its illuminating power. 1 found its power to vary 
from 15 candles to 17 or 18 of the act-of- Parliament candles of 120 

rains. The act of Parliament says it must equal 12, and I have | 

ound it varying from 17 to 17} and 18. I have, prior to my appoint- | 
ment, examined the gas of other companies, .and I find that the gas ‘| 
of the Great Central is generally about from a candle to a candle and | 
a half more than that of other companies. | 
Cross-examined by Mr. James, 

I have, during the last quarter, made about 200 examinations. 
The first examination I made wss in February last. The result of 
the first test was equal to about 18 candles, and the illuminating | 
power is increasing. The old photometer registered incorrectly. My | 
first method took in a little reflected light from the surface of the 
photometer, which increased the illuminating power ,ofgthe gas, but 
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which, in a subsequent examination, I avoided. My next test was 
|according to Barlow’s method.* I took my gas at once from the 
|main. In consequence of my appointment, I make an examination 
| of the gas every day, in order that I may report to the Common 
| Council and Commissioners of Sewers. I was appointed to that 
| situation on Feb. 28. I never examined the gas during the time it 
was supplied to Mr. Tallis. 
Henry Braily examined by Mr. Wxxpe. 
| Iwas employed by Mr. 'lallis as a copperplate printer, and was in 
his service in part of 1849, 1850, 1851, and 1852. In December, 1850, 
|when the new gas was put on, myself and fellow-workmen all 
applauded it. We had more light, and could work with greater ease. 
| We could make our heat greater, and could moderate it better. We 
| could have a good heat with the cock half down. After we had the 
| gas put on, I believe there were four or five additional burners put 
up, and three additional presses which required additional burners, 
|some for light and some for heat. The quantity of the gas was under 
| the control of the men, by turning on the cocks, There are some of 
‘the burners attached to the house that would have to be burning all 
‘day. Sometimes I worked a good deal at night, and sometimes not, 
| as publication required. 
| Cross-examined by Sergeant SHEE. 
| was in the defendants’ employ a year and a half before the new 
| gas was put on, and was there twice after. I left somewhere about 
| February, 1852, with the whole of the men, I did not strike with 
|the other workmen; we all (about 45 of us) went away together. 
| There was plenty of work to do at the time. We earned a good deal 
‘of money, about £2. 2s. per week, and it was not our fault for 
|leaving. We all went away together, because Tallis wanted to 
|impose upon us. We did object to his having more than three 
peprnentions, but he wanted to have an unlimited number; and he 
would not converse with us on the subject, only by communication in 
| writing. He would not take any complaint from us unless we put 
| it in writing. We all left him after he put up a proclamation in the 
‘shop, stating that, unless the men took out the paper at a certain 
| time, they must consider themselves discharged. I do not know how 
| the Great Central Company found me out, I did not go to them. 
I was at the Philanthropic (laughter) Society of Printers. That was 
at the ‘Red Lion.’’ The society was formed years ago to assist one 
another, as every man ought to do. A gentleman named Metcalf 
came to me first, to inquire about this matter. He asked if I worked 
at Tallis’s. I said, 1 did. I told him what I really knew. I 
believe Metcalf is on the side of the plaintiffs’ attorney. There 
| were three new presses put upon the top of the house, and about 
| five additional burners. There was a burner for each heater (there 
| was one heater for each press), and there might be two drop-lights 
between them. I never went up to examine the place, but I have 
not the slightest doubt there must have been. I could swear I saw 
three additional burners. As to the other two, they are mere con- 
jecture, I never saw them, but suppose they must be lit at night. 
Re-examined by Mr. WyLpE. 
| There is a burner to each press, and then one burner to give light 
| between each of the two presses. I have seen those presses at work, 
‘and, if they were at work by night-time, it would be impossible to 
| work without the two burners between them. I told Metcalf that I 
' never heard any of the men complain of the light of the new company. 
Cornelius Shee examined by Mr. Hitt. 
I am a copperplate printer. I was in Mr. Tallis’s employ from 
| March, 1849, till Feb., 1852. I remember when the suppiy of gas was 
| obtained by the defendants from the Great Central Company. It was 
jin December, 1850. Before the supply of gas by the company of the 
| plaintiffs, we had a sufficient supply of light in the daytime; but at 
| night, there were continual complaints. We sent continual com- 
| plaints to the Chartered Company, but the deficiency was constantly 
| occurring, particularly in the dark days. When the plaintiffs sup- 
| plied the gas, there was a wonderful change. All the men said it was 
like turning the night into day. It was quite surprising to us all. 
In copperplate printing we can’t do without heat. We got sufficient 
heat from the new company with the gas half down. could work 
with Jess cock up than before. (Laughter.) I mean the cock of the 
gas pipe. I remember three new presses being put up in the second 
‘floor. They were put up in August, 1851. They could not have 
| done well without 7 burners—3 for the heaters (one for each press), 
2 between the presses, and 2 at least in the front. I did not notice 
particularly any other lights that were added. If only four or five 
men were working at night, they would require as much light as ten, 
Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

I am a member of the Philanthropic Society, but not of the “ Red 
Lion.” I belong to the “‘ George.’ It is an opposition society, but 
on the same principle. I left Tallis’s at the same time as Braily. I 
do not consider we left on a“ strike.”’ Tallis issued a proclamation, 
| that, if we did not take out paper at a certain time, we should consider 
|ourselves discharged. I was one of the committee, and we issued a 
statement, that on Feb. 2 he had put on extra boys to the presses ; 
|and the men thought proper to leave off to have a little talk to them- 
selves. We delegated two of the men tosee him. We sent a bit of 
paper to him (laughter), for he said he would not see us. He said, 
if we did not take out paper before one o’clock, we must consider 
ourselves discharged. The new company’s gas turned night into day. 
The gas was so brilliantly clear that it was called in the shop like 
turning night into day. I don’t know exactly how the plaintiffs 
found me. I got a letter telling me I would be paid for my business. 
I work for myself now in 26, Clerkenwell-lane; but I am not in a 
position to burn gas yet. 

Henry Belham examined. 
I was in the employment of the defendant. I do not recollect 








* The witness must have intended to refer to Mr. Lewis Thompson’s 
simple and effective method of cutting off reflected light by truncated 
cones fitted on each side of the Bunsen screen, so that nothing but the 
direct rays are suffered to fall upon it. 











when the new gas was supplied, but it gave good light and heat, and | 
Mr. Tallis’s work required more of both than the work of any ordinary | 
printer. Two men work at a press. The plates are steel, and not 
always of the same thickness. ‘To compensate for the thinness, thick 
wrappers of paper are put on the back. The paper being a non- 
conductor of heat, a greater amount of heat is required to get through 
to the plates. I worked at four different machines, and I found the 
light and heat good. I recollect three new presses being put up in 
the second floor. Theyhad three heaters—one to each press, and they | 
must necessarily have lights for those heaters, and also lights between | 
the presses. I have seen those presses at work. I only worked in| 
the day. 
Cross-examined by Sergeant Suze. 

I don’t know that those presses were taken from the warehouse 
or any other part of the premises, and the burners removed. If 
they were taken from the warehouse, they certainly had not been 
worked there. Ido not know how many bumers there were alto- 

ether. I never counted them. There were three burners at work 
own stairs. I cannot tell how many burners there were down stairs 
before those new presses were put up. The room where they were 
taken to was not used as aprinting-room. They were not used at the 
end of the composing-room. The presses at the end of the composing- 
room were still used, and the presses up stairs were additional. I 
know this positively, for I have gone through the composing-room 
at the time there were obstructions in the yard. I have been in the 
composing-room more than once, but had no occasion to observe what 
was there. When I went through there were no men at work there, 
I knew all the men that were at work in my department, and where 
they worked respectively, and I am positive there were no men at 
work at the end of the composing-room. I saw the new presses after 
they were put up. I think one of them was in use before. I was 
only up in that room—the second floor—on two occasions, but I could 
see three presses and three heaters. I left Tallis’s at the same time 
as the others. There was no misunderstanding, I considered that I} 

was discharged by Mr. Tallis. 
Mr. George Anderson examined by Sir A. Cocksurn. 

I superintended the construction of the works of the Great Central | 
Company under Mr. Croll. I tested the illuminating power of the) 

as from time to time. I managed the works for two or three months. 

i tested the gas occasionally in the City, but more especially at the! 

I used the photometer which is generally | 

used. Ihave got a book of my experiments. [Witness produced a! 

book, from which he read the following entries]: On Feb. 13 the} 

illuminating power of the gas was equal to 13:2 candles. | 
M 14°9 





office of the company. 
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and soon. During the whole of the time I continued to test the gas, 
it was decidedly higher than the parliamentary standard. The gas | 
ranges as high as 16, and that frequently. I continued to test it) 
down to Nov. 15, 1851. On the day I left I found it was 13-1, 14:4, | 
15°3, and so on. We cannot keep it to any standard. That is im- 
possible, It must vary. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Suez. 

I was altogether under the direction of Mr. Croll when I tested the | 
quality of the gas, but I had no specific instructions from him. I did) 
not test it at stated intervals, but just as I thought proper. In 1851} 
the same gas was supplied to all the customers of the company in| 
different parts of the City. There was no intentional variation. 

The Jupce: How many gasometers have the company ?>—Two; 
but the same generating apparatus. There is no difference between 
the quality of the gas in one gasometer and another. There was no} 
atmospheric air mixed’with it. They cannot adulterate gas as they | 











do milk by putting water in it. I heard little of complaints, but it 
was not in my department if they existed. I have some experience || 
in gas manufacture, having been connected with gas works for ten or || 
twelve years, and with the manufacture of gas for five or six years. | 
Iam not connected with any gas works in London. I have often); 
tested gas before; it is a common operation. |} 

Sir A. Cocksugrn: Is it a process well understood }—Oh, yes, it || 
is well known; it is a matter of no difficulty, and the photometer is | 
usually applied in that way. | 

Mr. Charles Pearson examined by Sir A. Cockpurn. | 

I am the City Solicitor, and the founder of this company. I retired || 
from it on account of ill health brought on by over-exertion, and on || 
account of the impossibility of attending also to my official duties, | 
I fulfilled the situation of chairman. I remember seeing Mr. Tallis || 
before he applied for the ges. On that occasion he said his con- || 
sumption was very considerable, and that he had been unable to | 
obtain a sufficient quantity from the Chartered Company. That was | 
the cause of his having made application to the Central Company for || 
a greater supply. I told him I understood it would require a con- || 
siderable outlay to lay down the pipes required for his service, and I | 
wished to know from him what the demand from his firm would be. | | 
He said it would be between £200 and £300 a year. My impression | 
is, that I saw the same gentleman twice, and, if so, the subject of the || 
difference in price between the two companies would be a matter of ;| 
conversation—I mean the reduced price charged by this company as || 
compared with that of the Chartered. The price charged by the 
Chartered Company was ther 53., being nat acer] from 6s. The 
object of my waiting upon him was to learn from him whether he 
intended to take the company’s gas, for, as we had not laid down the 
pipes, and were about to enter into an arrangement with the Char- 
tered Company not to supply gas out of the City, we could not make 
an agreement with him inconsistent with that arrangement, and it 
would be necessary to insert a clause in the agreement to make him 
an exception. 
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Cross-examined by Sergeant Suze. 

I did not call upon Mr. Tallis until after the board had complied 
with his urgent entreaty to have the gas laid on. Nothing ever 
happened of which I am more confident than that. The conversation 
that took place between us was wholly based an that application. I 
either saw a memorandum of his application in the books or heard it 
spoken of. I think the conversation was in the month of December, 
for the act of Parliament had to be deposited in that month, and it 
contained a clause which I suggested was inconsistent with the pro- 
mise made to Mr. Tallis. I had not spoken to him before. I did not 
solicit Mr. Tallis first. I solemnly declare that there is not a word of 
truth in such a supposition. My visit to him was wholly and solely 
on account of his application and his earnest solicitation to the Great 
Central to supply him, as he was not able to get enough of gas from 
the other company. I have no recollection that another gentleman 
was present during our conversation, I was then chairman of the 
company, and had my qualification shares of course. My calling on 
Mr. Tallis was a matter, not of business to me, but of kindness to him, 
for, the company having engaged to serve him, I did not wish him to 
fall between two stools. If we had excluded him, the Chartered 
Company might either have refused to serve him or have wanted to 
raise the price. They did not feel it to be such a high moral duty to 
stand by Mr, Tallis as I did. Idid not call upon others to solicit 
their custom. I believe I called on a friend ot mine—Mr. Betis— 
and probably the subject of gas was spoken of before him, but I never 
canvassed persons for the company. My connection with the com- 
pany, if it is not an Irish expression, was before it was brought into 
existence. Twenty years before it existed I supported the principle, 
and afterwards called it into existence. I always took a great 
interest in it, and do still. I am sure that, when Mr. Tallis men- 
tioned £200 or £300 a year, he did not mean the quantity of light, for, 
not being familiar with the relation which quantity bears to price, I 
asked him what the quantity would be, and he said about a million. 
| Having stated to me that he had not a sufficient supply, I spoke of 
| the expenses our company would be at in laying down larger mains, 
| I made an alteration in the agreement with the Chartered Company, 
| and I supposed that alteration would be in the bill. I find now it is 
|not. Part of his premises, I believe, are out of the City of London. 
T believe the City wall is part of the wall of Tallis’s premises, and I 
believe that part of the moat outside of the wall is in the City of 
London, although part of the wall is not. I do not know whether I 
have not certain means of ascertaining it. I have not certainly 
ascertained it. It is a moot question in law, as to the precise limits 
of the City. We have reason to believe that for some little distance 
, outside the wall is in the City. I believe the greater part of his pre- 
mises are outside the City; but it isa moot question, which has never 
been determined as to the verge of the wall, which is part of the City. 

Don’t you know that the people beyond the wall pay no rates nor 
taxes?—Let me reflect fora moment. I have tried to enforce the 
payment of them within the wall in the precincts of St. Bartholomew, 
but some parts, as the Charter-house liberty, being for some purposes 
| within the City, and for some purposes have exemptions and privi- 
|leges. When they have got to pay they are free to be outside; and 
| when they want the privilege of election, they are free to be within. 

I do not know, in point of fact, whether these gentlemen pay. If 
‘they don’t pay for their gas, I suppose they will not pay for other 
| things if they can help it. If they refused to pay City police dues, 
‘ probably they would come in my way. do not know, as a matter 
|of fact, whether the City Police Act goes beyond the boundary, or 
| within the wall. 
A. Henry Still, examined by Mr. Wytpe. 

| I was 15 years in the employ of the Chartered Gas Company, and I 
| left for a cause unknown to me, I recollect supplying Mr. Tallis with 
|gas, and during that time he frequently complained of the insuf- 
| ficiency of the quantity, and of that only. The size of the main 
immediately in connection with their premises was a 4-inch main. 
|It ran through St. John-street, and from that main there were two 
| Services to their premises. The defendants had two 13-inch services 
of the plaintiffs’ company. I know the services going to their pre- 
,mises have been increased, but I have no knowledge of the mains 
leading through the streets. I was at the premises when the Char- 
| tered Company was asked again to supply them, and then they had a 
3-inch service going to their premises. The highest pressure I could 
| give them was about ,5, That is not a considerable pressure where 
large premises are to be supplied. In consequence of their numerous 
| complaints, it was generally understood that we could not give them 
|a@ sufficient supply of a dark day, or at night. I gave them an 
|increased pressure by opening the valve connected with the Holborn 
district. I recommended the directors to have a larger main. I 
think a 3-inch main is more than double the size of two 14-inch mains. 

The Jupce : The area is exactly the same. 

Witness: There is the difference of a fraction. 

The Jupce: I cannot imagine it, for the surface is exactly the same. 
The interior of a pipe 3 inches in diameter is exactly double the 
linear quantity of two pipes, each of which is 14-inch in diameter. 

Witness: We find what I have said to be the case in practice. 

The Jupcz: How do you ascertain it? 

Witness: The problem has been worked, although I do not exactly 
remember the process. The velocity of gas varies according to the 
pressure given. The largest amount we pass is, probably, 50,000 feet 
in an hour. 

Mr. Croll, being asked by the Judge, said: It is as the square 
root of the rubbing surface. The friction is an important element, 
In round numbers, a 3-inch main conveys about three times the 
quantity of gas as two 14-inch mains; but, as you have the same 
rubbing surface, the 3-inch pipe would be equal to four 14-inch pipes. 
The 3-inch main contains double the rubbing surface of two 1}-inch 
mains. The velocity of the gas will depend upon the pressure, and 
also upon the amount of the consumption, for if youstop all the cocks 
it can’t move. 

















Cross-examined by Sergeant Suez. 

Thedefendantsoftencomplained. Idon’t know what meter—whether 
dry or wet—they used. There were so many complaints in that line || 
of main, that it would be impossible to say how many times a year || 
they complained. I can undertake to say that the complaints in 1850 || 
were the subject of a consultation, for we were unable to give a | 
sufficient supply. reported myself that we needed before September || 
a larger main inthe street. During 1850, John Juhnson was inspector | 
of mains, but the complaints would come under the notice of the || 
inspector of the district. It was his duty to attend to any complaints | 
that were made, and I have no doubt he would attend to this, as it || 
was a matter of importance. It was the custom of the company to) 
enter complaints in a book, and I believe Mr. Tallis’s complaints 
were so entered. All serious complaints are entered, and I reported | 
specially on this case. | 
| 


| 


Re-examined by Sir A. Cocksurn. 

Gas consumers are a troublesome class of customers. 
many complaints made, not only of the meters, but of the gasfitters. 
Gas is sometimes supplied with a meter, and the Chartered Company || 
are now supplying Tallis without a meter. This is more profitable to | 
the consumer. I think such is the case in this instance, for the | 
inspector thinks the company will not get ls. 6d. per 1000. | 

Sir A. Cocxsurn: Thatis our case, my lord. : 

The court then adjourned till ten o’clock on the following Monday. | 

Monpay, Dec. 20. 

The Learned Judge took his seat on the bench at ten o’clock. 

The Jury having answered to their names, 

Mr. Hue Hit said: My Lord,—Before my learned friend pro- 
ceeds with his case on behalf of the defendants, we wish to make an 
addition to the evidence already given for the plaintiffs. Your lordship 
will remember that we asked Mr. Croll a few questions on Saturday 
with regard to the gross rental of the company, and the amount of |} 
deductions that had been made; and, in consequence of Mr. Croll not 
being able to answer them clearly, we stated that we should call the 
accountant, and, with your lordship’s permission, we will now do so, 

Mr. Hart was then called, and examined by Mr. Hitt, as follows: 

Will you tell us what was the amount of the rental of the company 
during the two years up to September, 1852? Was the whole rental 
£77,399. 1s. 6d.?—Yes, £77,399. 1s. 6d. up to Sept. 30, 1852. 

And what was the entire amount of the allowances made to con- 
sumers who were complainants out of that large amount of rental >— 
£350, 8s, 7d. 

Now, be good enough to tell us the number of consumers during 
the year 1852? 

Sergeant Sue: I do not know what this has to do with the case. 

Mr. Hiix: I did not wish to ask the question, only on Saturday 
my learned friend asked the question. 

Sergeant Suez: You are now advertising the company. 

Mr. Hitt; We proved on Saturday that we had an increase of 500. 

Sergeant SHer: We will take it so. 

Mr. Hitt: My lord, the City Solicitor wishes to correct a little 
mistake in his evidence on Saturday; and, with your lordship’s 
permission, we will recal him. 

The Lorp Curer Baron: Very well. 

Mr. Charles Pearson recalled, and examined by Mr. Hitt. 

I believe you stated on Saturday that your first interview with Mr. 
Tallis was in the month of September. Have you since referred to 
some documents, or minutes of board meetings, to refresh your || 
memory upon the subject ? 

Witness: I have; and I find I was not correct. I believed then | 
that it was in September, and for the reasons I then gave; but I} 
believe now that it was in November, for I find that Mr. ‘lallis’s first 
application was made in October, and was brought under the con- 
sideration of the board on Oct. 29. I, therefore, think that, in all 
probability, it was early in November, or late in October, that my 
first interview took place. The application was in October, and my | 
interview would be at the beginning of November or the end of} 
October. 

Was that application in writing?—No, the application was stated, 
I believe, by Mr. Purves, to have been made by Mr. Bateman or some 
other person on behalf of Mr. Tallis. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Suze. 

You do not speak, then, from reference to any book upon that 
point ?—Yes, I speak from reference to the book that was laid before 
the board. 

But not from any book in which a reference to the time is con- 
tained ?—No, but from the order-book of the company, in which this 
application is entered. 

Have you got that book here ?—I believe it is here. 

The Lornp Cuter Baron: But it is not necessary that the book 
should be produced. A witness has a perfect right to say, ‘‘ I have 
been home and referred to some books, by which I have refreshed my 
memory, and I find the fact to be so and so,” without producing the 
books... 

Sergeant Sxee: No doubt, my lord, if they are his own books. 

The Lorp Cu1zeFr Baron: Books, or anything else, a newspaper, for 
instance. If aman were to go into a coffee-house, and read a news- 
paper, and then come here and say, ‘‘ My memory is refreshed now, 
the fact was so and so,” that would be sufficient. 








Witness: Sergeant Shee will recollect that I did not speak 
positively. 1 stated on Saturday that I could not speak with 
certainty. 


Sergeant Suze: No, I do not think you did. 

The Lonp Curer Baron: I may observe here that I hope we are 
to try this question as between the plaintiffs and the defendants, 
simply with regard to the difference between the two hundred and 
odd pounds claimed by the company, and the £115 which has been 
paid into court, and that we are not to be called upon to try any) 
enlarged questions between the two great companies with which we 
have nothing whatever to do. 
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Sergeant Suze: I do not see why ,it should be imagined that 
this is to be a trial between two companies. I can assure your lord- 
ship that my instructions go to nothing of that sort. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: I can only say that it looks very like it ; 
and I think the jury will go along with me in saying that it is quite 
|| unnecessary that a dispute about a sum of £100 should raise 
| questions that may occupy us for two or, as it has been stated, 
\ perhaps three days, unless there is some under-current between the 
two companies. 
il. Mr, YLDE: Now, still, Mr. Pearson, I understand that your first 
| Interview with Mr. Tallis took place in November, or the end of 

October, after the defendants had applied for the gas to your com- 
|| pany ?—Yes, undoubtedly, and his lordship will allow me to correct 
| my evidence in that respect. I was asked on Saturday if I had any 
, means of ascertaining also whether Messrs. Tallis’s premises were 
| rated to the City of London for the poor rates? I had not the means 
| then, but I have since had an opportunity of ascertaining, and I find 
| that rp are not rated to the City. I have been to the premises, and 
|I find that they are clearly beyond the boundary-wall of the City. 
|I think it due to justice that I should state that fact, whatever may 
;be the result. I did not know it then, but I have since ascertained 
that to be so. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: Now we have got to a question of 
boundary, This is another of the questions proposed to be raised in 
an action for goods sold and delivered. 

Sergeant Suze: I have now to submit to your lordship that this 
action cannot be maintained, for by the 14th and 15th Vict., c. 69, 
which is the Great Central Gas Company’s Act, it is enacted that it 
shall not be lawful for this company (your lordship will find it near 
the end of the 2lst section), and they are thereby prohibited from 
supplying gas for any purpose whatever to any street, church, chapel, 
house, or other building, out of the City of London. 
|| The Lorp Cuter Baron [after referring to the act of Parlia- 

ment]: I see the clause you allude to. 

Sergeant Suze: Your lordship will understand that we consider 
we have paid as much as we ought to pay, and that the company 
cannot recover any more ; and we shall state our reasons for thinking 
so presently. 

Mr. James: Your lordship will see that the whole object of the 
act of Parliament was to enable the company to supply the City of 
London. 

Mr. Hitt: My lord, there can be no such defence as that here. 
They have had the gas, and they are bound to pay for it; and the 
only question raised on the record is whether they have had the gas, 
||and are bound to pay for it. 
| The Lorp CuizF Baron: Probably the learned counsel will be 
|| good enough to enlighten me a little on this subject by quoting a 

case. 
| Mr. Wyutpe: There are the cases of Cundell v. Dawson, and 
Ritchie v, Smith, in the Common Pleas. 

The Lorp Curer Baron: There is no plea as to that. 
| Mr. Wyupe: It might have been pleaded. 

The Lorp Curzr Baron: There is no doubt that such an objection 
|as this would formerly—that is to say, many years ago—have pre- 
vailed instantly, and that an action could not be maintained for a 
|demand founded upon a violation of the statute; but I think it has 
|mow been decided that, if you mean to set up that defence, or 
; Smuggling, or the Tippling Act, as it is called, by which no person 
,can supply spirituous liquors in small quantities, in answer to an 
— that must be pleaded. 
| 

| 
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Sergeant Suze: But, your lordship will see that they cannot 
(supply Bae, except under the prohibitions of the act of Parliament. 
| The Lorp Cuter Baron: I was not at all aware that it was left 
| so for the consideration of the court. 
| Sergeant Suez: Yes, and there were other questions raised on 
Saturday. 
|, ‘The Lorp Cuter Baron: Yes, and I had not the remotest idea 
| what could be the reason for it. 
|| Sergeant Suez: We asked the questions with an ulterior view. 
|| Mr. Hirz: I ought to mention, if this question is to be afterwards 
|, discussed, there is another answer to it—that the company was not 
| incorporated as the Great Central Gas Company until July, 1851. 
|The supply of gas commenced in December, 1850; and in the com- 
| pany’s act of Parliament, there is a section (the 16th) that gives us 
| the power of enforcing all contracts entered into by the company 

during the time that they were an unincorporated body. 

Mr, James: The money paid into court covers all that. 

Mr. Hitt: No, it does not, Mr. James, even if you were right 
upon this. 

The Lorp Cu1er Baron: There is one case, I think, in the Court 
of Exchequer, and there are several other cases to show that, if you 
mean to set up illegality, you must plead it. 

Mr, James: It depends very much upon the wording of the act of 
Parliament. Under the Apothecaries’ Act, it says that no action 
shall be brought. 

The Lorp Cu1zF Baron: What is the provision there ? 

Mr, Wyxpe: There is a prohibition against an action being brought. 

Mr. James : I am not saying that the cases are precisely analogous, 
but merely give that as an instance. It is not so in all cases, and it 
must depend very much upon the reading of the act of Parliament. 

The Lorp Cuzzr Baron: Yes; I remember that the foundation of 
that is, that it says no action shall be brought. 

Mr. James: Yes; the Statute of Frauds was in the same way. The 
Statute of Frauds was always pleaded. 

Mr, Wyxpe: And the Coal Act also, which prevented parties re- 
covering where the coals were not properly weighed. I think those 
cases of Cundell v. Dawson, and Ritchie v, Smith, are in point. 

Sergeant Suez: Perhaps your lordship will take a note of it. 

The Lorp Curer Baron: I will, but I am afraid it will not help 
you. 
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Sergeant Suez: We are only losing in this discussion, for I am! 
afraid it must come to that. 

Mr. Sergeant Sues then addressed the court and jury on behalf of 
the defendants, as follows: May it please your Lordship, gentlemen of | 
the Jury,—I have the honour to address you in this case as counsel for 
Mr. Tallis, a gentleman who for many years has carried on an extensive 
business as a printer and publisher, of St. John-street, West Smithfield ; 
and, as has been truly said by my lord just this moment, if it were a | 
mere question between the Great Central Gas Company, who are the 
plaintiffs, and the defendant, of asum of £109, and if nothing had 
occurred to render the question before you of much more serious im- || 
portance to him than the money value of the sum in dispute, he would | 
probably not have given himself the trouble, or put himself to the | 
expense, of defending this action. But it is a great mistake, indeed— 
a mistake into which my learned friend the late Attorney-General, to 
some extent, fell, and which appeared, at least for a time, to have been 
adopted by my lord, but which will be rectified when he hears the 
particulars of the matter in dispute between the parties—to suppose 
that Mr, Tallis, in defending this action, is acting for, or in connection 
with, any gas company whatever. He defends it under circumstances | 
that, in truth, have left him no option but to defend it. He cannot help | 


in this great city as a respectable man and a respectable tradesman, 
Circumstances so important have occurred with respect to this dispute 
about asum of £109, or thereabouts—circumstances have so combined 
that he has no choice but to satisfy you and my lord, whose impartial 
sense of justice will be exercised in this matter, that he has done right 
in resisting this demand; that he did not resist it, as was suggested by 
the Attorney-General, because he wished to get his gas for nothing, or 
because he wished to get it for less than it was worth; but that, 
having, in the first instance, made an objection to the payment of an | 
amount considerably greater than he could be called upon to pay, that 
dispute became shortly afterwards, and owing to circumstances over | 
which he had no control, a question of character, a question of motive, || 
and a question of reputation ; and it is that consideration only which 
has made it necessary for him to show to you and to my lord that he || 
had no choice but to defend this action. Now, having said so much 
about the reasons that have induced Mr. Tallis (and I hope suc- 
cessfully) to defend this case, I wish it to be understood that I donot 
accept the suggestion thrown out by my learned friend, Sir Alexander || 
Cockburn, that this is to be made a question of attack and recrimina- || 
tion by the company upon Mr. Tallis, or by Mr. Tallis upon the || 
company. It unfortunately happened that, shortly after Mr, Tallis 
found that it was necessary for him to resist their demand, the indis- || 
cretion of a gentleman in no wayconnected with Mr. Tallis—not acting 
for him, not acting even in concert with him, in a public assembly | 
within these very walls, and at a meeting of the Common Council— 
led him to mention the subject of this dispute between Messrs. Tallis | 
and the Great Central Gas Company. He mentioned it in a manner 
which made it necessary for Mr. Tallis to give some explanation of it, | 
and that he did in a very temperate letter addressed to the Times 
newspaper. This letter was followed by one from the secretary of the 
company (which was not so temperate by any means) to Mr. Tallis, 
and which gave great offence to my client. It was a letter calculated 
seriously to injure Mr. Tallis; and, after that, no doubt things were 
published and things were said which caused a great deal of ill will 
between the company and Mr. Tallis, but the whole of which were | 
eonsidered to have been settled a short time since in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench—settled in a manner which, in Mr. Tallis’s opinion, | 
renders it utterly impossible to revive the subject, or go into those 
matters again in any way that might be offensive to the company now | 
suing him, or to their engineer, Mr. Croll. When once there has been 
a dispute between respectable persons, and that dispute has been 
composed or arranged by reparation or mutual explanations, there 
ought to be, therefore, an end of the matter. Mr. Tallis is obliged to 
defend himself here; but I am quite sure that Mr. Tallis will not do 
anything in the course of the case—and I trust you will give him 
credit for not wishing to co anything in the course of this case—to 
hurt the credit of any person. We are bound to defend ourselves, 
but we shall do so without throwing imputations upon anybody but 
what is absolutely necessary for the defence, and without sayin 
anything with regard to the conduct of the plaintiffs that may ten 
to injure them in the estimation of their customers. Now, gentlemen, 
it is true, as has been stated, that Messrs. Tallis, previously to their 
becoming customers to the Great Central Gas Company, which they 
did in the month of December, 1850, were customers of the Chartered 
Gas Company. They consumed a very considerable quantity of gas; 
and when I tell you that the amount paid by their firm for wages in 
the year 1850 was £8487, and in the year 1851 £9256, you will see 
at once that they must have been carrying on business very exten- 
sively as printers and publishers. A portion of their works was 
heated by gas, and during the year 1850 they consumed gas of the 
Chartered Gas Company to the amount of 525,800 cubic feet. This | 
gas they paid for at what they considered to be, and what turns out 
to be (according to the evidence of Mr. Croll), a high price. I do 
not mean high with reference to the charges which were then | 
made by gas companies, because it was not an excess in the| 
charge beyond what the other companies charged, but that the price | 
was higher than it now appears that gas can be supplied to their | 
customers in the City of London with a fair profit to the company | 
supplying it. It was towards the end of the year 1840 that it became | 
known to those who were interested in the consumption of gas that | 
a new company, the company of the plaintiffs—the Great Central | 
Gas Consumers’ Company—proposed to start in business and solicit | 
custom; and very shortly after this became known, as such things | 
are, by hearing of them in conversation, or probably by My of | 
them in the public newspapers, Mr. Charles Pearson, the City 
solicitor, called upon Mr. Tallis, Now, it might possibly have | 
appeared to you that, in the course of my examination of Mr. Pearson 
on Saturday, I was putting to him some unnecessary questions ; but 
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it was due to Mr. Pearson that I should make those inquiries. It is 
the duty of every witness who is called for the plaintiffs to speak to 
the best of his knowledge to the facts that the counsel for the 
defendant are instructed to examine him upon; and it is the duty of 
every gentleman so called to ascertain with as much certainty as pos- 
sible beforehand the facts that he is called to depose to. Now,I quite 
ree that itis a matter of very little consequence in the cause whether 
“Mr. Pearson called upon Mr. Tallis in the month of December or 
|| November, or even in the month of October. It would be as well if 
|| we could fix the exact date at which he called, and also the exact 
||date at which the application from Mr. Tallis was made to the com- 
|| pany for the supply of their gas; but the only important question is, 
|| whether Mr, Tallis applied to the company before Mr. Pearson called 
| upon him? Whether Mr. Tallis solicited the company to allow him 
\|to become their customer, or whether they solicited him to be allowed 
||to supply him with gas? And upon that point, as well as upon the 
|\subject of the conversation which Mr. Pearson has stated took place 
| between him and Mr. Tallis when he did call, Mr. Pearson and Mr. 
| Tallis are altogether and irreconcileably at variance. Just see how 
the matter stands. Mr. Pearson is the City solicitor; and unques- 

| tionably a gentleman does not fill the office of City solicitor withous$ 
| having satisfied a number of persons, who are very careful upon such 
|| subjects, of his respectability ; and I have not a doubt or an impu- 
| tation of any kind to throw out against his respectability. But, then, 
| Mr. Tallis also is a respectable man. He is a person whose word has 
|| hitherto been believed ; he is a man who has long resided in the City, 
| and upon whose character not the slightest imputation can be thrown. 
| Now, Mr. Tallis is prepared to state most positively, and I shall put 
him into the box for you to hear what he has to state in answer to 

| this and the other parts of the case; but he will state positively, and 
||@ gentleman who was present when Mr. Pearson called will also state, 
| that the application came first from the company through Mr. Pearson. 
| That Mr, Pearson made certain representations to him, and that he 
|, did not make any such representations to Mr. Pearson as have been 
| stated by that ae to have been made by Mr. Tallis. Mr. 
|| Tallis is prepared to state to you upon his oath that he never told Mr. 
|| Pearson that his consumption of gas would amount to £200 or 
|| £300 in the course of the year; but, on the contrary, he will tell 
|'you that he could have no motive for leaving the Chartered 
| Gas Company and going to the Great Central Gas Company, 
||except the natural one, that his consumption of gas was large, 
and, whereas the Chartered Company were supplying at the rate 
\,of 6s. per 1000 cubic feet, the Great Central Gas Company pro- 
| posed to supply him at 4s.; and Mr. Pearson then came to Mr. 
| Tallis, as he will state to you (and also Mr. Braine, who was present 
||at the time), and that Mr. Pearson urged him to have his gas from 
|their company, tempting him with the statement that he would get 
|,it 20 per cent. cheaper, and, as they were going to Parliament to 
||obtain their act in a day or two, it was necessary to decide at once ; 
||and there was no time to be lost, because they should have to insert 
his name in. the act of Parliament, so as to exempt the company, so 
||far as Mr. Tallis was concerned, from the prohibitory clause, pre- 
|| venting their supplying persons with gas out of the City of London. 
| That it was urged that Mr. Tallis should send his answer as soon as 
|| possible, and that it was not until after he saw Mr. Pearson that he 
|| made any application to this gas company to supply him. Now, you 
|| will allow me to call your attention for a moment to this, because, 
|| though it is not important upon this particular point, yet it has some 
|| importance with regard to the other portions of the testimony of Mr. 
||Pearson. You will remember that on Saturday Mr. Pearson came 
||out with a statement that could not but have the greatest effect upon 
ithe jury. He came out with the clinching fact that Mr. Tallis told 
him his consumption of gas would amount to between £200 and £300 
a year. Now, this was a statement which, if true, would go far 
towards supporting the insinuation that has been made against Mr. 
Tallis, and which he most emphatically repels, that he is defending 
this action from partisanship or other improper motives, because, if 
you find that when Mr. Pearson called upon Mr. Tallis, Mr. Tallis 
told him that he expected to consume from £200 to £300 worth of 
gas in the year, and then, when they make a demand for £200, he 
|| resists the claim, it looks like an after thought, and as though he wanted 
|| toevade paying forthe gas. Now, I aminstructed that that is altogether 
\|untrue, and that Mr. ‘Tallis never said anything of the kind, but was 
induced to become a customer of the Great Central Gas Company 
simply by the representation that the gas would be provided at the rate 
of 4s. per 1000 feet, instead of 6s. Mr, Tallis’s consumption at that time 
||was very considerable; and for that year, as { have to!d you, it 
amounted to 525,800 cubic feet. It was, therefore, of course, worth 
Mr. Tallis’s while to accept the company’s offer, which he could do 
without any expense to himself, or at least at very trifling expense, 
‘land to close with Mr. Pearson. Now, let us see who Mr. Pearson is, 
|| besides being the City solicitor. Mr. Pearson was the promoter of 
\|this company ; he was the person who set it going; and you will 
remember what he told us on Saturday, when I asked him how long 
he had been connected with it. He said, “It is rather an Irish 
answer ; but I have been connected with it before it existed.” He 
|| was, in fact, the originator and promoter of it, and has been connected 
|| with it ever since, and at the time, in December, 1850, was most 
anxious to get customers for it, and especially such customers as Mr. 
Tallis, who required gas for the rather unusual purpose, not only of 
lighting, but for heating as well. Now, if it can be said that there 
were motives to mislead the judgment or confuse the memory of a 
respectable witness like Mr, Tallis, surely Mr. Person had quite as 
much motive to confuse his memory as Mr. Tallis could be suggested 
tohave had. Well, in the month of December the gas was laid on, 
and upon the 19th of that month the supply to Mr. Tallis’s premises 
commenced, I will not trouble you with the details of Mr. Tallis’s 
business, but I will merely state that he requires gas, not merely for 
lighting, but for heating—that is to say, to heat the stoves upon 
ich the plates are to be placed, and which have to be warmed to a 
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certain temperature, in order that they may the better take the oil || 
put upon them to print from them; and it is necessary, in order to 
do this effectually, that the plates should be heated to a certain point, | 
and that the oil should be warm, but not over warm, lest it ould || 
fry upon the plate, and thereby destroy the impression. They do} 
not require a great heat, but there should be a sufficient quantity of | 
heat, and of an equal temperature; and it is necessary that the sup-| 
ply should continue during the whole time that the business is going || 
on, so that the men may not be obliged to stop for want of sufficient | 
heat, or unable to go on with their work because they have too | 
much. Up to the time in question, they had no serious reason to. 
complain of the Chartered Gas Company. It had happened some- | 
times that they had had to make complaints, it is true; the meter 
they had at the time was a water meter. They had, therefore, to make | 
certain complaints from time to time; and these complaints which were | 
entered in a book, were, that the supply was insufficient or uncer- | 
tain, or that it did not come so regularly as might be wished. But it 
was found upon inquiry that all these complaints were attributable || 
to the water meter; and Messrs. Tallis were quite satisfied when || 
they left the Chartered Gas Company that they had no reason to. 
complain of that company, though, of course, they were willing to 
get their gas for 4s.a 1000 instead of 6s. Whatever complaints they 
may have made, they never found it difficult to do their work ; they 
always had sufficient gas for their purpose every day they were at 
work, It was always of an excellent quality. It was never necessary 
to turn the cocks on, so as to make a high flame from the burner; on 
the contrary, when the cocks were lowered, so that the gas burned 
blue, there was an abundance of heat for the purpose of their busi- 
ness, and they left that gas company for no other object whatever but 
to get their gas cheaper. Now, you have heard the evidence that 
has been given on this subject, by witnesses who were formerly in 
the service of Mr. Tallis. Generally speaking, juries do not pin 
their faith with implicit confidence to the evidence of men who have | 
quarrelled with their employers. They generally come with a bias | 
on their minds that renders them open to suspicion; but you must | 
take that evidence for as much as it is worth. I am not instructed 
to make any imputations against these men at all. It appears that 
they sent Mr. Tallis a note, and he put up what was called a “ pro- 
clamation,”’ to the effect, that if the men did not take out their pa 
and go to work by a certain hour, they were to go, and they did go. 
However, one of these men said, that when the new gas was laid on, 
it was like turning night into day, or some strong expression of that 
sort. Now, gentlemen, I shall call before you witnesses who are in the 
employment of Mr. Tallis still, who have not left him—gentlemen of | 
superior position with reference to the grades of their employment. | 
I shall call the foreman, and others, who will speak as to the quality 
of the gas supplied by the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company ; 
and they will tell you that, so far from the gas being superior to that 
supplied by the Chartered Gas Company, it was sensibly inferior in 
its heating power. The gas of the Chartered Company always sup- | 
plied sufficient heat without turning the cock on full. It was never | 
necessary to turn it so high as to blacken the stones, or the plates, in | 
such a way that the carbon deposited on them prevented the heat | 
reaching them. The Chartered Company's gas could generally be 
consumed with just a blue flame; but when this Great Central | 
Company's gas came, it was impossible to do the work; that is to, 
say, it was impossible to get the necessary heat for it without —e 
the cock on as high as possible, so as to produce a longer an 
higher flame, whereby they considerably increased the smoke, the 
effect of which would be to deposit a considerable quantity of carbon, 
the result was that, although no doubt the gas was abundant in 
supply —there'was plenty of it—still it did not do the work, and would 
not produce the heat, that the Chartered Company’s gas did; and | 
upon that ground, it was very unsatisfactory to Mr. Tallis, and also , 
to the persons in his employ. Now, you will hear the evidence of 
the witnesses I shall call before you, and you will be able to judge 
from that, and from the manner in which the witnesses on the other 
side answered the questions that were put to them in cross-examina- 
tion, which of the two stories is to be believed. One thing is ve 
certain, that to do the same quantity of work required very muc 
less of the gas of the Chartered Company. I shall satisfy you, too, 
that, as soon as Mr. Tallis discovered the fact that there was more 
gas being used, he took every precaution that a prudent and honest 
tradesman could take, who anticipated, probably, a dispute with his | 
new company, whose customer he had become, to be in the right, aé 
soon as he found out that there was a large increase in the consump- | 
tion of the gas, and he found that there was nearly double the 
quantity being burned, he attended to the matter with more than his || 
ordinary vigilance. Indeed, he had never been deficient in that | 
respect. He took care to turn down the cocks whenever the gas was, 
not absolutely wanted; in fact, he did all that a man could do to | 
diminish the consumption on his: premises. Now, gentlemen, what | 
was the result? The first quarter of burning the gas under the Great | 
Central Gas Company expired on March 18, and early in May, or. 
a little earlier—April, I think it was—the 2ecount was sent in. | 
From that account it appeared that Mr. Tallis had consumed, in 
that quarter, 399,500 cubic feet of gas, the price of which, at the 
rate of 4s. per 1000 feet, was £79. 18s. Now, on looking to his 
books, Mr. Tallis found that, for the corresponding quarter of 
the previous year, there had been consumed only 191,700 cubic 
feet of gas, which at 6s. per 1000 feet came to £57. 10s, 3d, It 
was perfectly clear that, if that increase continued, Mr, Tallis would 
not find that he had made a very economical arrangement in leaving 
the one company and going to the other. Now, you will require to 
be satisfied that this increased consumption 5 a during the year 
actually took place ; and that there was that difference between the 
consumption under the Chartered Gas Company in the March quarter 
of 1850, and that under the Great Central Company in the March 
quarter of 1851. Had Mr. Tallis doubled the amount of his work, 
then ‘one can very well understand that he would double his con- 
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sumption of gas. But I beg you distinctly to understand that that 
was not the case. You will have it explained in the most minute 
details if you wish, for we have here the details most minutely for 
every quarter of the year; but I shall only give you a summary of 
them in my address; and I beg your particular attention to the 
amount of wages paid by Mr. Tallis for the March quarter of the year 
1850, and also for the corresponding quarter of the year 1851, and you 
will see that the consumption of gas is nearly double. Now, the 
wages for the March quarter of 1850 amounted to £2269 and a 
fraction, which I leave out, because a few shillings are of no con- 
sequence; and the wages for the March quarter in 1851 came to 
£2360, That is an increase no doubt, but not an increase that will 
account for the enormous difference between 191,700 cubic feet of gas, 
which were consumed in the March quarter of 1850, and the 399,500 
cubic feet charged for by the Great Central Company in the March 
quarter of 1851. Now, on this account being sent in, Mr. Tallis 
became possessed of the fact that the consumption under the Great 
Central Company for the same amount of work was double the con- 


||}sumption under the Chartered Gas Company; and that, although 


there was that difference between 6s. and 4s. per 1000 feet, yet his 
outlay went on in much the same ratio every quarter. He found 
that it cost him £20 more for gas supplied by the new company than 
the old; and that his work was not so well done. The heat was not 
so good; and, in fact, in no respect was his work so well done, I am 
sure you will agree with me that to a man, every item of whose 
expenditure in the conduct of such an extensive business was of con- 
sequence to him, this was a discovery well. calculated to arrest his 
jattention and cause him great dissatisfaction. He accordingly 
| remonstrated, and verbal assurances were given to him by the com- 
|| pany. do not mean assurances admitting that they were wrong, 
||for none such were given at that time, but he was told that the 
|| matter should be looked into and inquired about. At the same time, 
|| there was a suggestion thrown out, that there might possibly be some 
||error in the meter, and fair words and fair promises were given to 
| Mr. Tallis, and given in a manner so properly, fairly, and courteously, 
|| that Mr. Tallis felt that he had no other course but to go on with 
them for some little time longer, betore he had ceased dealing with 
the company, in order to give them a reasonable opportunity of 
ascertaining how the difference arose. Mr. Tallis left the matter open 
at that time; he paid nothing to the company then, because he dis- 
puted the account, and went on to the summer quarter, that is to say, 
the quarter ending in June. When the June quarter’s account came 
(which was somewhere towards the end of July), it appeared that 
Mr. Tallis had consumed, or was charged with, gas to the amount of 
230,200 cubic feet. On looking to the June quarter of the previous 
year, Mr. Tallis found that his consumption of gas had been but 
67,600 cubic feet; a difference which is out of all proportion—a dif- 
ference that you cannot account for, and which Mr, Tallis, up to this 
moment, cannot account for consistently with the evidence that we 
heard on Saturday from Mr. Croll, and consistently with the belief 
that Mr. Croll has neither been improperly served by those who are 
under his superintendence, nor that the gas was not uniformly such 
as Mr. Croll represents it to be. There is 230,200 cubic feet charged 
for in the June quarter of 1851 against 67,600 for the corresponding 
quarter of the previous year. Let us see what was the difference in 
the wages paid during the same periods. The work during that time 
was of a corresponding quality, and I shall prove to you that 








{| the burners were the same; and that I shall prove to you beyond 


all question; therefore, I shall say no more about what one 
or two of the witnesses said on Saturday. The amount of wages paid 
for the June quarter of 1851 was £2194, and in the June quarter of 
1850 it was £2227; so that, you see, the wages paid in the June 
quarter of 1851 were, in fact, a trifle less than in the same quarter of 
1850, while. the consumption of gas, according to the meter, was 
nearly four times as much. This account came in August. Mr. 
Tallis again disputed it, and said that that quantity could not have 
been supplied to him, or that the gas could not have been of a fair and 
proper quality. He had complained, as Mr. Purvis, the inspector 
told you (the gentleman who was first called, or second, on Saturday) 
that the heating power of the gas was not so good, and that his work 
was not done so well. He told them that he could not have consumed 
that quantity consistently with what the company engaged to do, 
namely, to supply him with good gas at the rate of 4s. per 1000 feet, 
and that there must be some mistake about it. He also explained 
that, instead of gaining by going to them, he was incurring a con- 
siderable increase in his expenditure. Accordingly, the company did 
what any respectable person would be supposed to do; they had his 
meter removed and inspected, and afterwards had the measurement 
taken by a meter constructed upon a new principle, and which acted 
with perfect accuracy. They then found that the meter of Mr. Tallis 
did charge, I think, about 74 per cent. too much as compared with 
the perfectly accurate meter with which it was tested. The company 
upon that expressed their willingness to make an allowance to Mr. 
Tallis to that amount, and pressed him to make them a payment of 
£1090 on account. He said he could not do any such thing, for the 
difference was too great. I do not think the 74 per cent. reduction 
was made at that time, but afterwards, on the inspection of the meter 
by which Mr. Tallis had been charged. He accordingly declined to 
recognise the account at all. He said, if he paid the £100, that would 
be recognising the account, and that the charge was correct; he could 
not do so, for it was impossible for him to understand upon this, the 
principle — which he became a customer to the Great Central Gas 
Company, how it could happen that for the March quarter of 1851 he 
was charged £79, instead of the £57 that he had been charged for the 
March quarter of 1850 by the Chartered Company, or how he could 
have consumed double the amount of gas; or how, in the June 
quarter of 1851, he could have consumed four times as much gas as he 
did in the corresponding quarter of the previous year. There was, 
therefore, no arrangement come to at that time. Mr.Tallis did every- 
thing that a reasonable man could be supposed to do to satisfy the 








directors, He took his books to them, or an abstract, perhaps, I should | 
say, I forget which it was, and he offered to lay his books and accounts | 
before them, so that they might see what the amount of wages paid | 
by him had been; also his list of burners and jets; in fact, to give | 
the directors every opportunity of seeing what had been done. These, 
however, they declined to look into; they would not examine his| 
books, and they insisted that he had had the quantity of gas charged | 
for, They stated that they relied upon the assurance given by their | 
engineer, and were not disposed to withdraw the confidence they had | 
always reposed in him; and, after assuring Mr. Tallis that he should | 
be supplied with care and caution for the future, and that there should 
be a new meter to test and register accurately the quantity supplied, 
he was ultimately prevailed upon to go on, and give the Great Central 
Company alittle further trial. What was the result? At the end of 
the year, instead of the 525,800 cubic feet of gas that he had con- 
sumed under the Chartered Gas Company in 1850, he found that, 
according to the meter, he had consumed under the Great Central Con- 
sumers’ Company 1,186,400 cubic feet, and instead of the charge of 
£105 that had been made to him for gas in the year 1850, the charge by 
this company for the year 1851 was £237! Now, there was no 
more work done during that year, and no more burners put up. 
They had never had occasion seriously to complain of the deficient 
supply from the Chartered Company; but when this new gas came 
in, though the supply was apparently abundant, yet, being deficient 
in heat, they could not carry on their business so well. At the end 
of December, 1851, Mr. Tallis arrived at the conclusion that the gas 
of the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company would no longer suit 
him; and that, owing to some defect in the apparatus, or to some 
deticiency in the quality of the gas, he was incurring an expertse for 
which he had no equivalent value; in fact, that he was consuming 
very much more gas than he did before, and not getting his work 
so quickly or so well done. Accordingly, he left this company, 
and went back to the Chartered Gas Company. It is quite true 
that since that time Mr. Tallis has been supplied without a meter 
at all. The company knew exactly what gas he consumed ; 
they knew the amount perfectly well that he had consumed in 
1850, and that he had not increased the number of his burners ; 
and, therefore, instead of having a meter, they have ‘entered into a| 
contract to supply him at a certain price per annum—that is to say, | 
at the rate of £5 more per year, I think it is, than the result of his 
consumption by the meter in 1850. His work has not increased, I 
believe, since he left the Great Central Company; but there have 
been another burner or two put up, and a slight increase in the | 
charge has been made upon that ground. My defence, then, is, that for 
some reason or other unknown to Mr. Tallis, and, for aught he knows, 
unknown to Mr. Croll or the company, the gas at that time was not the | 
gas of the quality which Mr. Croll (for I am bound to take his| 
assurance, given on his oath on Saturday) believed it to be, and that, | 
by some means or other, Mr. Croll and the company have been misled | 
in this matter. You heard, on Saturday, from the lips of respectable) 
gentlemen, what the quality of that gas was, during the time that 
Mr. Tallis was a customer of the plaintiffs, as measured by the number! 
of candles that an argand burner of fifteen holes would have to, 
compete with, measured by the photometer. This gas was tested at 
the company’s works ; and it would be difficult for the company, and 
certainly, until they found it necessary, it would not be proper, to 
make any inquiry as to the quality of the gas supplied, except at the 
reservoir from which the supply came, namely, on their own premises. 
But, during the time that Mr. Tallis was supplied by this company, the 
gas was tested by other persons, and I shall call a witness before you, 
a respectable man, who has no desire at all to appear here to give) 
evidence, who is no partisan, though he is an inspector in the service | 
of another company, the City Gas Company, and who is not on bad| 
terms at all with the Great Cental Company. He certainly would} 
not appear here if his employers had thought themselves at liberty to! 
decline the invitation of Mr. Tallis to come. He will tell you that| 
they and he, on the part of his employers, tested the gas of the| 
Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company during that year, and that | 
it did not exceed nine candles and a half in power of light. The) 
evidence has been, you know, that at the works it maintained an | 
equable, or tolerably equable light—that it was tolerably even in its 
quality; that it was from 13 to 15 candles; and that it was the | 
intention of the company that it should always be of good quality, 
of the power required by the act of Parliament. But we have one, 
fact that will very strongly corroborate the evidence that I shall lay | 
before you upon this point. We have it in the evidence of Mr. | 
Croll, that in the month of January, or a little before January, of 
this year (I was referring to a report of the company, because I 
wished to be accurate with him), that Mr, Croll did, without having 
instructions from the company to do so, increase the illuminating 
power so as to place his gas considerably above the standard fixed 
by the act of Parliament; that, since the supply to Mr. Tallis, and 
atter Mr. Tallis had discontinued to be a customer to the Great) 
Central Company, Mr. Croll did increase the power of the gas. 
Now, we have had, no doubt, evidence from most respectable gen- 
tlemen as to the quality of the gas. Iam most happy to say that 
Iam not called upon in the defence of my client to do that which, 
in any case, I most reluctantly should do, and would not do without 
the best grounds for it—arraign the testimony of such gentlemen as, 
have been called into that box. One of these gentlemen, Dr. | 
Letheby, tested the gas six months after Mr. Tallis had ceased to 
be a customer of the Great Central Gas Company. Now, I shall call 
before you a man, who is as respectable in his station of life as Dr. 
Letheby, and a man of good reputation, who holds a situation of 
trust and importance in the company by which he is TS who 
will tell you that, during the period of the supply to Mr. ‘Tallis, he 
tested the gas at the consumers’ premises, notat the gas works; and 
he will tell you that the result was that the gas did not exceed nine and 
a half candles in illuminating power. Now, is it possible that Mr. 
Croll may himself have been deceived? He has made an alteration in 
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the system of making gas, and also he has introduced a combination 
of coal—a combination with respect to which it was not right on my 
part to press him further than I did. That was his secret, and it 
would not have been right for me to press him too closely, and I 
did not wish to do so. But I did happen to know, simply from the 
fact that I was engaged in a cause some time ago, in which Mr. Croll 
was examined as a witness, that it did make a very great difference 
what sort of coal was used for the manufacture of the gas, and that it 
was very important what proportions of each kind of coal were used in 
mixing. I remember that, in that very cause, a number of persons came 
forward, and said that the gas they wanted was the sort that “ flared 
|up”’ (to use the common expression) when it came out; but that sort 
| of gas does not give so much heat, and, as is often found in other 
| matters, that which “flares up” the most is not always the best. Now, 
| let me just call your attention to the way in which the gas was supplied 
| by the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company, and the way which 
'the quantity of gas supplied was ascertained. Now, I beg again that 
I may not be misunderstood with regard to making any imputations 
against anybody, and especially against Mr. Croll, all imputations 
against whom we have retracted. The arrangement, however, that 
| was come to between Mr. Croll and the company was of such anature 
as not to make it all imperative upon Mr. Croll, or upon the compary, 
\if the number of complaints was not very great in comparison with 
|the number of consumers, to make any alteration in their system. 
Let us see what that system was. Mr. Croll, it appears, had engaged 
to supply gas to the company at the rate of Js. 9d. per 1000 cubic 
feet; the company had engaged to supply their customers at 4s. per 
| 1000 feet ; and, although we had imagined from the number of com- 
plaints that came to our knowledge that a large proportion of the 
customers of the Great Central Gas Company were dissatisfied with 
| the gas, yet it appears from the evidence, now we are informed what 
| the number of their customers was, that those who did complain 
| formed but’a very small number in proportion to those who continued 
| to be the customers of this new company. It appears, too, that they 
had a large number of customers to whom the quality of the gas was 
|not so much an object of importance, so long as they got plenty of it 
| at 4s. per 1000 feet. The greater amount of gas, the more thousand 
|feet of gas the company supplied, the more four shillings they would 
'get; and the more thousand feet of gas the company supplies, the 
|more one-and-ninepences Mr. Croll would get. In addition to this, 
Mr. Croll would also get his 20 per cent. upon the amount comsumed, 
which, as you have been told, was his allowance for leakage, &c. 
I believe I am right, but if I am wrong I shall, no doubt, be corrected 
|by Mr. Croll. I understand that Mr. Croll supplied this gas to the 
| company at the rate of 1s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, and that, in addition 
| to that, he had an allowance of 20 per cent, upon the quantity supplied, 
| or whatever it might be, for leakage. 
| Mr. Croll: No, the amount paid to me for the gas was 1s. 4}d. per 
1000 cubic feet, and the 20 per cent. added to that made it Is. 9d. 

Sergeant Suez: Then Iam corrected; I had not understood it so 
| before. 

Mr. Croll: That was how I explained it before. 

Sergeant Suez: I will take that explanation. It was not stated 
fully, I think, before; but I am corrected now. It appears, there- 
fore, gentlemen, that there was no 20 per cert. at that time; how- 
| ever, the more gas that was supplied the more one-and-fourpences Mr. 
Croll got. Now, how was the amount of gas supplied measured ? 
Not by any process of measurement at the company’s works, but 
simply and entirely by the meters of the consumers. 

Mr. Croll: No; at that time I had 1s, 44d. per 1000 feet; the gas 
wes measured at the works, 

Sergeant Suze: I am corrected again. I do not think that was 
explained on Saturday. However, Mr. Croll says now that it was so 
explained, and I stand corrected ; the gas, then, was measured at the 
works. However, the more gas that was sent out from these works 
to all parts of the town, the more money, of course, Mr. Croll got, and 
the cheaper he could make the gasthe more profit he got. ‘he defendant 
has paid into court a large sum of money—larger than he ever paid 
before for gas doing the same quantity of work as he required the gas 
of the plaintiffs to do in 1851, and larger than he now pays for gas to 
do the same work. I submit to you, gentlemen, that Mr. Tallis has 
not only a right, but he is bound under the circumstances to defend 
himself on the ground that the gas supplied to him is not worth 
more than he has paid into court. If that be your opinion also, you 
will conclude that his case is made out. You will hear the evidence 
of witnesses that will be called before you; and I think that you will 
then not only be of opinion that Mr. Tallis’s defence has been properly 
conducted, but that he has a clear and respectable defence to this 
action. 








John Tallis examined by Sergeant Suez. 

Iam the defendant in this case. I am defending this action out of 
my own moneys, and at my own risk. ‘The Chartered Gas Company, 
nor any one else, does not subscribe one shilling towards the defence 
of this action. No gas company is assisting me, either directly or 
indirectly, nor any one else. I am a printer and publisher, and carry 
on business at 100, St. John-street, Smithfield, where the Great 
Central Company has supplied me with gas. I have been there since 
October or November, 1846 ; I am not certain of the month. Before 
I went there I carried on business at Jewin-street, since 1842. I was 
first supplied with gas by the Great Central Company on the 19th of 
December, 1850. Before that I was supplied by the Chartered Gas 
|Company. In consequence of Mr. Pearson calling upon me and 
| Sending up his card, I became a customer of the Great Central. He 
jcalled upon me at the latter end of 1850, but I cannot remember the 
|date. He sent up his card, on which was—‘“ Mr, Charles Pearson, 
| City Solicitor.” He introduced himself as Mr. Charles Pearson, City 
|Solicitor. He said he was desirous that the City should benetit by 
his new gas company. I told him that I thought we could not have 
|our supply from him,as our premises were out of the City. Mr. 
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| Péarson stated that they should arrange that matter, and that we 





should not only have a great supply, but that the gas would be of a 

superior quality. He also stated that, to enable them to supply us 

with gas, they would have to mention our particular case in the act of 

Parliament they were about to apply for, and that, being out of the 

City, we must apply that day or they would not be able to supply us. 

I said that I should be very glad indeed to do so; that I was a very 

large consumer of gas, and that I should be glad to accept a saving, 

and that Mr. Braine should write; andhedidso that very day. That 

was the only application we made, either that day or any other. I 

never said to Mr. Pearson that I consumed gas to the amount of £300 

a year. I could not have said so to any person. I am quite sure of 

it, for our consumption had been little over £100. 

To the Jupcz: I made no application at all before Mr. Pearson 
called upon me and canvassed for their custom, for I had not the 
slightest knowledge that they could supply me. I remember, of 
course, the gas being first laid on, on Dec. 19, 1850. I remember the |} 
first quarterly account coming in. It was for 399,500 cubic feet, and 
the price was £79. 18s. ; 

How much larger was that than the supply of the corresponding 
quarter of the year ?—I may as well hand to your lordship a tabular 
statement. [Witness produced the following statement, and handed 
it to his lordship. ] 

STATEMENT of WAGES paid by JOHN TALLIS and CO. from January to 
December, in the Years 1849, 1850, and 1851; the Quantity of Gas consumed in 
the same Periods, and the Amounts charged at the rate of 4s. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
and Average Cost for every £100 of Wages paid. 
























































7 is } 
In the Year 1849. March ar.| June Qr. | Sept. Qr. | Dec, Qr. | Total. 
‘ ae .. qe & 3. dileds 3. 4 
Cc late printers ..| 482 0 | 631 24 5 2 5 
Seliieg-allins x0 vooees 313 8 23] 454 2 04) 538 3 8} 579 7 64/1885 1 6 |: 
Warehouse ...... s+. 237 15 4| 24917 14) 271 O 14 284.12 6 1043 5 1 | 
Stitchers and sewers ..| 8916 23) 138 9 3 | 141 12114 14611 03! 511 9 A 
Bookbinders .....+++.+ 261410} 74.19 53) 8011 11g 10915 14, 292 1 3 
GoaSIOS 20 veccessess ee ee . 52.7 84 | 52 7 8 
Total ...... cece eeoee{L149 17 74/1543 17 04/1875 15 10j 2009 19 10346579 10 5 
Consumption of gas ..| 114,000 ft. | 62,300 ft. | 53,500 ft. | 170,200 ft. || 400,000 ft. 
In the Year 1850 :— | } | 
Copperplate printers ..| 955 110; 900 8 7 7412 9 764 9 84/3364 12 103 |; 
Printing-office .......- 530 3 104) 551 1 63) 543 8 53 103 2 04/2327 15 10} |! 
Warehouse .......-.. 290 3 74 27414 7s 22411 lus 227 3 14/1016 12 3 
Stitchers and sewers 187 19 114 18l 2 2 | 156 10 8% 145 5 74) 670 18 53 
Bookbinders... 134 8 8) 143 18 3$ 141 19 24 LIT 6 103) 537 13 Of 
Colourers ..... WL ly 176 lo 0 | 129 0 7 93 2 3) 570 4 0 
Total .....e.++++++004/2269 9 1 [209715 23/1940 3 742050 8 7 |stn7 18 53 
Total of 1849....... +e{/L149 17 74/1543 17 04/1875 15 103 2009 19 103/'6579 10 5 
a | 
Increase in 1850 ....../1119 11 53) 683 18 131 64 7 8j/ 40 8 83/1908 6 0% 
Consumption of gas ../ 191,700 ft.| 67,600 ft. 32,500 ft. | 234,000 ft. | 525,800 ft. 
In the Year 1851 :— | | | 
Copperplate printers ..| 903 10 6 | 811 10 103! 939 5 53 972 3 54|3631 10 3% 
Printing-office ........| 808 11 73) 727 0 33 75019 3 | 777 1 03/3063 12 23 
Warehouse .......... 262 4 74) 27413 34/ 262 14 53 27014 3 4 6 8} 
Stitchers and sewers ..| 175 2 93) 165 5 3 161 5 0} 15518 114] 657 12 Oy 
Bookbinders..........| 114 11 2] 138 2 43/130 9 49) 137 15 44) 520 18 33 
Colourers ......e+seee 9117 9) 7717 14) 6512 3| 7 7 7% 31214 9 
UD consinens tesanee 2o60 18 6/2194 9 232310 5 1032391 0 839256 14 3 
Total of 1850......0.../2869 9 1 /222715 241910 3 74/2050 8 wll aces 16 5; 
Increase in 1851 ...... $1 9 5| 33 511g) 370 4 2g 34012 13| 768 17 10 || 
Consumption of gas ..} 399,500 ft. | 230,200 ft. | 200.000 ft. | 356,800 ft. |/1,186,500 ft. | 





Total of Wages :— | I 
For the year 1819... /1149 17 74/1543 17 03/1875 15 103/2009 19 10}'6579 10 5 
” 1850 ..../2269 9 1/2227 15 2311940 3 74/2050 8 7 |/3487 16 5z]) 
pee 1851... ..|2360 18 6 /2194 9 2z2310 5103/2391 O 89/9256 14 33 
Total of Gas consumed: | 
170,200 ft. | 

















For the year 1849 ..../ 114,000 ft.| 62,300 ft.| 53,500 ft. 400,000 ft. 
” 1850 . 191,700 ft. | 67,600 ft. | 32,500 ft. | 234,000 ft. || 525,800 ft. 
= 1851 «| 399,500 fc. | 230,200 ft. | 200,000 ft. | 356,8u0 ft. |1,186,500 ft. 








Sir A. Cocksurn: We may as well agree to that tabular statement. 

Witness : The statement contains the total amount of gas consumed | 
during the years 1849, 1850, and 1851. In 1851 the amount supplied || 
by the Great Central was 399,500 cubic feet as contrasted with 
191,700 supplied the previous year by the Chartered Company. I am 
not aware that I increased the number of my burners when I became 
a customer of the Great Central, but the gasfitter is here, and he will | 
say. I was great deal out of town during that period. In conse- || 
quence of receiving this claim I made a complaint to the company, || 
through my clerk, of the excessive increase in the consumption of 
gas. ‘They said, one of their inspectors would attend and endeavour 
to explain the case. 

Mr. James: We call for that letter. 

The plaintiffs’ counsel intimated that it could not be found. 

Mr, James: Well, you received this answer :—‘‘ Our Secretary | 
will wait upon you at the earliest possible period, and explain the | 
nature of the meter>’’—Yes, After this a person waited upon us, || 
and told us the meter was correct, and that we must have consumed || 
the gas. The next thing that happened was the furnishing us | 
with the next quarter’s account. ,I have got a statement of it 
here. This account shows a consumption of 230,200 cubic feet of the 
gas of the Great Central, as contrasted with 67,600 of that of the 
Chartered Company for the corresponding quarter. In consequence 
of that we complained again by letter. [This letter was also called 
tor, but the plaintiffs could not produce it.] The letter complained 
of the excessive consumption, and stated that something should be 
done to change it. This is the answer I received :—* Sir,—Relative 
to your favour of this day’s date, I am instructed to inform you that the 
company’$ chief inspector will have the honour of waiting upon you 
to-morrow morning, at eleven o’clock.”” Hecalled accordingly, and the 
meter was taken away and tested. Our chief clerk was requested to 
go with the party, and see the meter tested, and he stated that he 
knew nothing about the testing of meters. It was then stated that 
any one would do. I afterwards went with Mr. Braine to a meeting 
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|| of the directors. I there saw Mr. Croll for the first time. He took 
||me and Mr. Braine into a private room, and endeavoured to persuade 
||me that I must have burned the gas, and of course I must pay for it, 
and that it was useless to see the directors. I said I had no increase 
}in my lights, and must insist on seeing the directors. It was not 
'| until after I insisted on seeing them that Mr. Croll introduced me to 
them. I then offered to produce a statement of the wages for corre- 
|| sponding periods of six months in 1850 and 1851 respectively. The 
directors refused to look at those papers. They stated that we must 
have burned the gas, but they could not satisfactorily account for it. 
| They stated that the inspector would put on another meter, with a 
|| pressure gauge and governor to check the supply. As no inspector 
came down, I instructed Mr. Gooch to write this letter :— August 
23, 1851.— Gentlemen, we beg to inform you that upwards of a week 
|| has elapsed since our interview with you, when it was arranged that 
| governors would be placed to arrange the supply of gas. This has 
/not been done, and the gas has burned at an extravagant rate. We 
‘request that something may be done to moderate the supply, at 
jleast.’” That was afterwards done. The next quarter’s account, 
| dated Sept. 20, then came in. Tie consumption was 200,000 feet, as 
compared with 32,500 of the corresponding quarter of the previous 
|year. The consumption of the December quarter was 356,800, as 
| against 234,000 of the Chartered Company. Now, to the best of my 
| belief, the burners were not increased. There might have been one 
|or two additional burners, but certainly not more. This tabular 
| statement accurately shows the extent of my trade. I have taken 
| the wages of my men, and the time they were employed, as the best 
and only test that could be given of the consumption of gas. I use 
gas not only for the purpose of light, but for heating my plates. We 
| have 21 copperplate presses. With the exception of one, we had the 
|same number when my premises were lighted by the Chartered 
|Company. That press would take one extra burner. I had frequent 
complaints from the men that they were obliged to stand still in con- 
| sequence of not being able to get sufficient heat for their plates. It 
| is very likely that at first I expressed myself pleased with the gas, 
}and said it was a brilliant light, which it was at first.. We had 
three meters and three supply pipes, or service pipes; it was asserted 
| that we had only two. In consequence of the premises being very 
| large, we found that the fittings were not adapted at various times to 
| maintain the supply. There was no waste whatever among the men. 
| They were as careful as men generally are. After I received this 
| bill, I used to go over the premises to check the supply myself, and 
iI gave positive instructions to other parties to do so. Ifa man left 
| his press he was to turn down the gas, and I have done so myself on 
hundreds of occasions. I have gone tack to the Chartered Gas Com- 
|pany. They supply me now, not by measure, but by contract. I 
|now pay £110, and I had four new presses put up at Christmas last, 
since I left the company. If we put up any more, we will have to 
| pay for them. The present company charged £237, 6s. Id. fur the 
| same number of lights. 
Cross-examined by Sir A. Cocksurn, 

You told us that you apologised by counsel to Mr. Croll?—Yes. 
| Have you caused this paper to be circulated in bundles at the Old 
| Bailey? [Counsel handed a printed paper to witness.]—Yes ; I have 
| circulated many thousands of them. 
| Have you advertised it in this morning’s ‘Times ? 

Mr. James: Let it be read. 

Serjeant Suez: When I addressed the jury I knew nothing of this. 
| Sir A, Cocxsurn: Have you advertised it in the papers this very 
| morning >—I have, 
| Stating that the plaintiffs’ case was closed, and that you wanted 
| witnesses ?—Yes; it is the only way I had of procuring witnesses. 
|| It is in every morning paper. 
| Sir A. Cocxsurn : I don’t want you to read it. 

| Sergeant Sure: Let it be read. 
The Jupee: It ought to be read. The jury must have some notion 
about what it is. 
|| A Juror produced & copy, which he said had been delivered at his 
|| warehouse last week. 
| The Jupce: This is a very improper way of getting evidence. 
'| Mr. Tailis: I had great difficulty in getting evidence, and I 
|| thought this was a fair and legitimate mode. : 
|| The Jupce: Here is avery objectionable expression—‘* This extor- 
‘| tionate demand.”’ No jury should be informed that a demand was 
|| extortionate when the question was under the consideration of the 
judge. 
' Witness : My lord, are you aware that the company have circulated 
|| papers and pamphlets attacking me? 
‘| The Jupce: I know nothing about it; but, if they have done so, 
they have acted improperly. Iam pointing out the impropriety of 
| such a proceeding in the most temperate way possible. As a member 
‘of the British public, you must know that no juryman should have 
received a printed paper telling him that the demand which they 
have to try is extortionate. 

Witness: That paper was issued on account of the apology made to 
Mr. Croll having been published by the company, with certain com- 
ments, having reference to this very case. ’ 

Sir A. Cockpurn: We have published nothing for months. 

The Jupce: I have merely remarked on the impropriety of any 
such publications coming from either party pending the case, 

The Clerk of the Court then read the paper. 

The Jupaz: This is really a most improper paper. No one has a 
right to complain if justice is not done him, if he interferes in this 
manner in the administration of justice. 

Witness: Now look at the other, my lord. 

Sir A. Cocxsurn: Here is the other. 

Mr. James: This paper, dated Nov. 26, 1852, was put under the 
door of every gas consumer in the City of London, the case being 


pending. . 
The Cherk of the Court then read the following paper :— 











Great Ceniral Gas Consumers’ Company, 28, Coleman-street, Nov. 26, 1852, 1} 


TO THE GAS CONSUMERS OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 


The extremity to which the advocates of gas monopoly are reduced, has led them 
to publish, and extensively circulate, papers conceived in a spirit so angry, and 
expressed in terms so ridiculous, as to carry their own refutation with them. If 
anything were required to show the value of the assertions of one of the principal 
parties concerned, the following account of proceedings in the Bail Court from the 
Times of this day, will p!ace the conduct of the authors in its true light. } 

[Here follows a report of the case of the Queen ¢. Tallis.] 

As these publications have been made a vehicle for circulating false statements of 
the purity and illuminating power of the gas we supply to the citizens, we deem it 
desirable to present to you the quarterly report made to the Commissioners of 
Sewers on the 10th inst. by Dr. Letheby, the independent chemist appointed by the 
Corporation of London, as a conclusive answer to the assertions of interested and 
disappointed parties, and the best evidence that we are fairly and honourably carry- 
ing out the principles upon which our company was established. 

{Here follows Dr, Letheby’s third report to the Commissioners of Sewers of the 

City of London.) 

By this important report made by a disinterested public officer, it is shown that 
the illuminating power of the gas is 13°33 of the spermaceti standard, and not 12-20, 
the average for the three months as reported by the hired advocate of our opponents, 
As a proof, if any were required, of the accuracy of Dr. Letheby, we have the report 
of the company’s chemist, Dr. Leeson, which corroborates the statement of the 
public officer in every particular. If a scientific man can be found who will thus 
underrate the article supplied by us, we may fairly infer that he will not hesitate to 
overrate the quality of the article supplied by the parties by whom he is paid, and 
therefore no value cau attach to any statement he may make. 

The result of the establishment of the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company has 
been a reduction in the price of gas from 6s. to 4s., and an increase in its illumi- 
nating power of 25 per cent. 

The directors urge these facts upon the consideration of their fellow-citizens as a 
title to their support, which they feel they have carned by their successful efforts 
in the overthrow of the gas monopoly of the City of London, and to which they con- 
fidently look as a means of enabling them further to reduce the price of this 
necessary commodity to 33. 6d.,and ultimately to 3s. per 100 feet, according to their 
original prospectus.—By order, 

R. M. Massey, Secretary. 


The Jupce: Somebody has published something about the company 
coupled with this apology. 

At the request of Sir A, Cockpery, the Clerk of the Court also 
read the following advertisement which appeared in the Times :— 
THE GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY v. J. TALLIS AND 


COMPANY. 
[In the Exchequer of Pleas. ] 
The case for the ylaintiffs in this important trial having closed this evening, 
Messrs. J. lallis and Co. cal! upon all those who have been charged in excess to be 
in attendarce at Guildhall, on Monday morning, at 10 o’clock, to give evidence. 


100, St. John-street, Smithfield, Dec. 18, 1852. 


Cross-examination resumed.—I have dealt with the Chartered Gas 
Company since 1846. Occasionally we have had reason to complain 
of an insufficient supp!y—not frequently. I heard before we began to 
deal with the Great Central, that there were six complaints made 
during the year, not of an insufficient supply, but of a deficiency of 
water in the meter. I understood that, when there was a deficiency 
of water in the meter, it caused the gas to rise and fall; and we have 
frequently called for the gasmen to put in water. I believe four of 
tho-e complaints were in September, 1850. We frequently had to 
stop the works to add water to the meter. This is a matter about 
which I did not trouble my head much, for I had been out frequently 
on journeys for six or eight months ata time. I was absent when 
the gas was changed. Mr. Braine conducts my business, and Mr. 
Bateman is my gasfitter. Before I left town, Mr. Pearson called at 
our place, and afterwards Bateman went to the Great Central to 
arrange about the supply. I swear most positively that Mr. Pearson 
called upon me betore I left town. It was towards the end of the 
year, but I cannot fix my memory as to the date. Mr. Bateman 
was never sent at all. He was told that we were going to alter; and, 
perhaps, he went of his own accord, in order to obtain the job of fitting 
up the services. He is here himself, and he will answer for it. I 
could tell how many burners I had on when I first contracted with 
Chartered Company, but I cannot tell how manyI had when I joined 
the Great Central; I did not count them. I cannot tell how many 
I have even now. I was paying by meter. Mr, Bateman, the gas- 
fitter is here, and he will tell you whether my burners were increased 
since I took the gas of the Great Central. 

I see in this table of figures, that, in the two years of 1849 and 1850, 
you have, in the September quarter of 1849, a consumption of 53,500 
feet, and in the corresponding quarter of 1850 you have only 32,500; 
how do you account for this difference ?—In the early part of 1849, 
I went to America and established a large business; and in the latter 
part of that year we were at work night and day, to supply the 
American market, 

But how is it that there is this apparent anomaly, that in the 
same year you have a larger amount of wages for the same quarter, 
with a diminished consumption of gas, the rate of wages being in 
1849 £1875, and in 1850, with a less consumption of gas, the wages 
were £130 higher?—In 1849 the only persons employed at -night- 
work would be copperplate printers; but in 1850 we had not that 
occasion. 

But it is the opposite way; the copperplate printers’ wages were 
higher in 1849?—Yes; the copperplate printers’ wages were £100 
less in 1850 than in 1849. 

But the total is higher ?>—Yes; because we might require a greater 
portion of letterpress printers, folders, and stitchers, About that 
period there was a dissclution of partnership between me and my 
brother ; and in 1850 we cut down the expenses. 

But the wages are higher }—Yes. 

The Jupce: Yes; the total wages. I understand Mr. Tallis to 
say that, even though the total amount of wages was less, the | 
particular wages of one department, which would consume more gas, | 
was more, and therefore, though on the whole the wages are more, | 
the amount of wages is not, in itself, a correct test. | 

Sir A. Cocksurn: That is what I am coming to. i| 

Witness : Yes, my lord, it would be a test. | 

The Jupce: Yes, if all your averages were proportionate. 
if you enlarge the wages and diminish the consumption of gas at the | 
same time, you disturb the average. 


|| 
But, || 
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work?—Yes. We pay our ordinary servants weekly wages, but the 
men by piecework. 

A larger proportion is paid, I suppose, to that class of men?—No; 
if you look at the tables, you will see that that is not so. 

he Jupce: Is there more paid to the copperplate printers than 
anybody else?—If you look at the tables, you will find that in the 
March quarter the copperplate printing wages amount to £3631, 3s. 33d. 

The Jupce: That is more than was paid to anybody else?—Yes ; 
£600 more than to the letterpress printers. 

Then the copperplate printers receive the most, as compared with 
any other department. 
| Sir A, Cocksurn: These men are paid by piecework ?>—Yes. 

Can these men work by day or by night as they please >—Oh, no ; 
we open at eight o’clock in the morning, and close at eight in the 
evening. 

The Jupce: But, if a man had the skill and rapidity to produce a 
certain quantity of work in ten hours, you would not force him to 
work sixteen?—We never allow the men to leave off before eight 
o'clock. 

But, if a man has done his work, why not let him go?—If we did 
that, they would be leaving every hour in the day. 

Sir A. Cocknurn: Then a man who can do one-third more than 
his neighbour does not cease work until the usual time, but goes on 
to some other work ; he is constantly at work }—Generally speaking, 
he is. The clever man might take half an hour more at his tea, 
which they generally take on the premises, but I do not know that 
he would cease working under other circumstances. The Chartered 
Company proposed to me that I should return to them. I have 
been frequently solicited both by the Chartered and City Company 
to deal with them. There was a great deal of competition between 
them. When the Central Company applied to me to take their gas, 
the Chartered wished to retain half of the supply; and I said, as 
the Great Central was the cause of your reduction in price, I shall 
take the whole from them. 

Have you been assisted in your defence by any of the companies >— 
I have called upon them, and there are many of their servants here. 

Have they given you any assistance ?—I have not had any ; I hope 
to have their assistance in the way of evidence. 

Have they promised it to you?—I have not heard a word from any 
of them on the subject. 

The Jupce: Your attorney is, perhaps, in communication with 

| them >—Very likely. 

Mr. James: Here is the chairman of the Great Central (Mr. Dakin) 
in our camp here. 

Sir A. Cockpurn: You say you now pay £110 a year to the 
Chartered Company ?—Yes ; and £5 extra for the additional presses 
put up. 

The Jupcz: I see the warehouse is here put down at a charge of 
a little above £1000 a year. That can have nothing more to do 
with the consumption of gas than bread and cheese. 

Mr, James: Are you aware of any other mode of testing the 
account of consumption of gas than by the wages paid to those who 
use it >}—I am not aware of any other mode. 

Ephraim Tipton Braine examined by Mr. DowpEsweE.. 

I am in the employment of Mr. Tallis, and was with him in 1850. 
I recollect Mr. Pearson calling about the latter end of November. I 
was present at the interview between him and Mr. Tallis. 

What did Mr, Pearson say ? 

The Jupce: Put in the object. 

Mr. Dowpzswett: I don’t know it yet. 

The Jupce: When I don’t know what the object is, I give credit 
for their being some object; but when I see an object, and that it is 
not relevant, I think it right to stop you. 

Sergeant Suez: Mr. Pearson told us that Mr. Tallis said he 
expected the consumption would amount to £300 a year. We want 
,to see whether that statement is correct. 

The Jupce: I do not see the effect of that. 

Sergeant Sure: In this way; it raises an inference that Mr. Tallis 
was dissatisfied, 

Mr. DowprEswe..: The piaintiffs’ wish to represent that Mr. Tallis 
first applied to them for a supply of gas. 

The Jupce: I don’t think that important. 

Mr. DowpEsweELL: Did Mr. Tallis say that the consumption would 
amount to £200 or £300 a year? 

The Jupce: If this table has the smallest aspect of truth in it, it 
would be improbable that he would do so, fur prior to that, the 
consumption was not much above £100. 

Sergeant Surer: It is not much more than that now. 

Mr. Dowperswitt: In consequence of that interview with Mr. 
Pearson, did you write to the Great Central Company ?—Yes, on the 
same day; but before that I made no application on behalf of Mr. 
Tallis to the gas company. Inthe year 1851 there were some altera- 
tions of the burners from one place to another, but no increase was 
made in the number. I went with Mr. Tallis to the meeting of the 
directors, and was present at the interview between him and Mr. 
Croll. What Mr. Tallis related of that interview is correct, but, of 
course, a great deal more was said. Since the Great Central ceased 
supplying us, there has been an increase in the number of burners. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Hitt. 

I cannot give the date of this interview, but my letter will show it. 
The Jupce: It is stated by some of the other party that an applica- 

|| tion was made in October. 
|, To Mr. Hizx: I cannot tell the number of gasburners we had in 
|| 1851. It was, I think, 200 or 300. In 1850 we had the same quantity, 
| with the exception of three. Many of the lights were changed from 
one part of the building to another, but no additional lights were 
put up. I ordered one or two complaints to be made in 1850 
to the Chartered Company, on account of insufficient supply, but 
the defect was remedied in the course of half an hour, About six 
complaints were made during the year. Iam not aware of the men 





having complained that from want of gas they were unable to get on |! 
with their work, and I do not see how they could have comateiant | 
without my knowledge. In 1850 there were 20 or 21 burners used 
during the day; the greater portion of those burners being small 
cylinders, having a wire gauze on top. The other burners were used 
only at night for the purpose of light. During the year 1851, two 
new presses were put up. 

Mr. Dowpeswitt ; Perhaps your lordship will be good enough to 
take a note of that. 

The Jupce: Better have this from the gasfitter. 

To Mr. Hitt: The meters were not taken down ; there was only a 
little water put in them, which anybody can do. 


John Bateman examined by Sergeant Suez. 

I occasionally worked for Mr. Tallis, and was frequently in the 
habit of going to his premises in 1850 and 1851. I attended to his 
gas in 1851. There were not more than two or three burners added 
in that year. [Some bills are handed to witness, to refresh his memory. ] 
There was one additional burner put up in February, 1851, and two in 
September, 1851. I think the additional burners amounted to four 
altogether; but this would cause a very trifling increase in the con- 
sumption. 








Cross-examined by Sir A. Cocksurn, | 

I applied to the Great Central Company, in some part of November, | 
to supply the gas to Mr. Tallis. I could not undertake to say that I | 
did not apply at the company’s offices on the 29th of October. I do || 
not recollect calling there and saying that Mr. Tallis wanted the gas 
laid on, and that he burned about 200 lights, and that I wished to see 
Mr. Purves on the subject. 

The Jupcze: When did you go? 

Witness : I went, I think, in October. 

Sir A. Cocksurn: Did Purves call upon you?—He did. I was 
desired by Mr. Braine to apply to the company. Mr. Tallis was then 
out of town, and had been away fora month. Mr. Braine desired me 
to go to the company and tell them to lay on the gas as fast as 
possible, because he could not get a sufficient supply from the 
Chartered Company. I knew that the supply from the Chartered || 
Company was then deficient. I heard compaints of that kind from | 
the men; one man said so as I was going in on one occasion. While | 
taking the supply from the Chartered Company, and about a month 
or six weeks before they went to the Great Central, they had | 
occasionally to put a little water into the meter. That would have || 
the effect of increasing the supply of gas. 

When the water gets low it stops the supply of gas >—Yes. 

Before that, it might be lower than the proper level, and yet fail to | 
register all the gas consumed ?—Oh, there are gentlemen in the court | 
more competent to answer that. | 

Oh, I think I have got an honest man to deal with. (Laughter.) 
Don’t you know that the water might be lower than the water level, 
and so fail to register the amount of gas, and yet not fail to supply a 
sufficient amount?—I cannot answer such a question; I know 
nothing about it; there are ed of gentlemen in the court that 
may answer that question. In the year 1851 my bill for alterations 
was about £6 for the half year. When the new company began to 
supply Mr. Tallis, we put on larger pipes, because the distance we 
had to take the gas from was much greater than before. We put on 
2-inch pipes; before, the pipes were 13-inch. My bill for the new 
company’s alterations was £25 or £26. 

Mr. Braine was recalled, and being asked by the JupGz if he sent 
Bateman to the new company, to apply for the laying-on of their gas, 
said: No, my lord; and, if he went, he went of his own accord. 

The JupGe; He says not. 

Mr. Braine : I know he does, and I am sorry to hear it. 


Re-examined by Sergeant Suz. | 

Do you mean to say positively that Mr. Braine ever told you to 
apply to the Great Central Company for a supply, because the supply 
from the Chartered was not sufficient? —Yes, f tated that before. 
Are you employed by the Great Central Company >—No, sir. | 
Charles Gooch, chief clerk in the employment of Mr. Tallis, deposed 
to the correctness of the tabular statement. 


John Samuel Stephens examined by Mr. DowpEsweE Lt. 

I am out-door superintendent of the City of London Gas Company. |’ 
I was in their employment in 1849, 1850, and 1851. During the year | | 
1851 the standard of the City Gas Company was equal to 13 sperm. 
candles on the average. 

The Jupce: What has this to do with the case. | 

Mr. DowpesweELL: We are going to compare this with the illumi- | 
nating power of the gas of the Great Central. 

The Jupcre: According to this you might give evidence of the 
average quality of the gas of all the companies all over the kingdom. | 

Mr. DowprEsweELt (to witness): When this Company (the Great || 
Central) began, did you try the other company’s gas b— Yes, we tried | 


it both by the same meter and the same photometer. During the | 
year 1851, the gases of the Great Central and City Companies were as 
follows :— | 
GREAT CENTRAL, cITY. 
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[Some discussion here took place upon the admissibility of evidence 
as to the quality of the City Company’s gas, and the Judge ultimately 
ruled that it could not be received. | 
The month of August was not taken. I only took the standard 
supplied by the Chartered Company on one occasion during that 

riod ; and I did not test the gas of the other companies because 

had no instructions. 
Cross-examined by Sir A. Cockpurn. 

I hadno orders to take the average for 1850, nor to take any averages, 
until the new company came into competition with the old. I think 
10 feet per hour would be a fair consumption as regards burners for 
heating copperplates; and I think 10 hours a day would be about 
the average time in which they would be used on such premises as 
|| Mr. Tallis’s; but I do not know the rules ofthe trade. I have never 
been on Mr. Tallis’s premises, A fishtail with a medium pressure 
'| would consume about four feet per hour. 

Taking one day with another, I might take for these other burners 
the average lighting per day at about 24 hours per diem—taking one 
season of the year with another, winter and summer, foggy days and 
all?—I don’t think that would be too much; but I cannot speak 
positively as to the time at which they would close their business. 

The Jupce: The consumption of one light would be four feet per 
|| hour ?—Yes. 

How much is the charge per 1000 feet >—Four shillings, my lord. 

Sir A. Cocksvrn: When you tested the illuminating power of the 

gas, did you challenge the rival companies to any experiment?—I 
id not, 

|| Did = not know that the Central Gas Company proposed that 
there should be an officer appointed to test the illuminating power 

|| of the gas?—Yes, 

Was not that proposition made to your own company, and refused ? 
—At one time it was, 

Was it not refused when you were making those experiments ?— 
They did refuse it. 

Did not the Central Gas Company, hearing that you were making 
experiments, propose that there should be somebody present while 
the experiments were made?—There was a communication made 
that somebody should come from the Central, on two occasions, to 
see me test the gas, but I did not refuse it. 

But did not your company refuse it, until at last they contrived, by 
some means, to get in?—The company did not see any necessity for 
it. Generally speaking, they made a refusal; but on two occasions 
they were allowed to attend to watch how those experiments were 
carried on, On those two occasions Mr. Church, their chief inspector, 

attended. The gas of the City Company was, on the first occasion 

| (8th of January, 1852) equal to 1134; sperm candles, and the gas of 
| ps Great Central, 9’;. The other occasion was the 22nd of January, 
1852, 

Sir A. Cocxnurn: I am speaking of the occasion when Dr, Leeson 
and Mr. Croll were present. 

Witness : It was on the 22nd of January when Dr. Leeson attended. 
The City Gas Company’s gas was then 15,4 sperm candles, and the 
gas of the Great Central 14;4;. 

I believe you wanted to turn them out then?—No. On the 26th 
of January Mr. Croll, Dr. Leeson, and Professor Graham, attended 
to see me test the gas at Mr. Curling’s, in Queen-street. 

Did you not want to put them out then?—No; but I was taken by 
surprise, 

Did you not request them to withdraw?—No. I told Mr. Croll 
that, as he was the manufacturer of gas for the Central Company, 
and I was connected with the out-door department of the City 
Company, it was not fuir to my company to make any comparison 
|| with his gas, as he must know what its illuminating power was, 
|| whilst I was not aware what my gas was at that moment. 

Yes, but your going to test the gas had nothing to do with the in 
|| or cut door department. Did you not refuse to permit them to see 
you testing the gas >—Yes, at first, but I gave in. 

You gave in because you could not put them out?—I beg your 
pardon, Sir Alexander. ‘lhey were there on sufferance. 

I ask you whether, during the whole year, they did not constantly 
desire to see the experiments made by your company ?—I am not 
aware that they made any application at all to be present to see me 
test the gas. 

Not to see you, but the company ?>—No. 

Then what were those applications for if they had not reference 
to you as a public officer ?—The applications made had reference to 
the appointment of a public officer to test the gas by the Corporation 
of the City of London. 

Henry Algar examined by Sergent SHEE. 

In 1851 I was foreman to Mr. Tallis in the steel and copper plate 
department. The number of presses up to Christmas, 1851, was 28. 
They were about the same number at Christmas, 1850. There were 
no more burners in 1851 than in 1850. Before the new gas company 
came in, the supply was sufficient, except such deficiencies as arose 
from ordinary circumstances, such as want of water in the meter or 
the corroding of the pipes. I never made, nor did any of the men 
make, a complaint of an insufficient supply except from want of water 
or the corroding of the pipes, which, perhaps, did not occur once in 
twelve months. In 1850, I don’t think there were morethan two such 
complaints, and then the remedy was at once applied, and we had a 
sufficient supply. During the time we were supplied by the gas 
of the Chartered Company we were not obliged to turn on the cocks 
full. The gas was of a yellowish colour, and never burned blue. We 
had heat enough. If the plate was too much heated we would not 
|| be able to finish it off with the hand. A great amount of heat was 
not required. The new gas came in in 1850. It had a whiter and 
|| brighter appearance. After some experience we found it was not s0 
|| good as the other, either in heating or lighting qualities. The old gas 
'|took about five minutes to heat a plate upon the stove. This could 
'|not be done with the new gas (though I never tested it) because the 














heating qualities were not so good. It took a greater amount of the! 
new gas to heat a plate than of the old, and, therefore, we were | 

obliged to turn on a greater quantity of the former. I did not work 
over the new gas, and cannot say how it was as to smoke. The com. | 
plaint of it was general throughout the establishment, and continued | 
until its removal. The gas was turned off by me when the men were | 
not at work, and whenever they went to their meals. 
Cross-examined by Sir A. CockBurN. 

I am still in Mr. Tallis’s employment. There were no complaints | 
of a want of supply from the Chartered Company. I will swear that, 

Did you not complain to this gentleman sitting betore me (the | 
inspector of the Great Central Company), telling him that you hoped | 
to have a better supply than you had from the Chartered Company ? 
I cannot recollect. I might have used those words, but I cannot say, | 
Possibly I might have said so. | 

Do you not distinctly recollect having said so, upon your oath >— 
I might have saidso. To the best of my recollection I might have | 
made that remark. 

The Jupce: Well, when you say that, you mean that you did. } 

Sir A. Cocksurn: Your lordship is obliged to put on the screw, | 
Shall I put a little more water into the meter. (Laughter.) We may | 
as well have a good supply. Upon your oath, did you not say 60. | 
Answer the question. I do not think your master will discharge you | 
for it. Tell us the truth?—I cannot recollect. I say possibly 1} 
might have said so. 

W. Lowe examined by Sergeant SHEE. 

I am overseer of the letterpress department in Mr. Tallis’s. 
there in 1849. In 1851 the people in that department worked shorter 
by one hour a day from April to the end of November. Great | 
economy was exercised in the nse and management of the gas, | 
Between April and October, 1851, I was reader in the letterpress | 
printing department, and during that period the men worked an hour 
less than the ordinary time. 

James Stowe examined by Sergeant Suez, | 

Iam acopperplate printer. I have been in the employ of Mr, Tallis ' 
since 1850. 1 remember the gas supplied by the Chartered Company 
in 1850. It gave good heat and light, and enough of both. I re- 
member the gas supplied by the Great Central Company in 1850, 
That gas gave no heat and no light. (Great laughter.) ‘To compare 
the one gas with the other, there was as much difference between 
them as between light and darkness, (Roars of laughter.) 

The Jupce: If a man comes to speak upon his oath, and speaks in | 
that way, I think his testimony is not worth a moment’s consideration, | 

Sergeant Sure: Well, we will see what he means by it. 

The Jupce: He means to represent the matter as strongly as he can. 

Sergeant Suze: Well, you heard his lordship’s statement, and 
attend to it. Other witnesses have spoken strongly also. A witness | 
on the other side used a similar expression ; he said the new gas was | 
like turning night into day. 

The Jupce: What provoked my attention was, he said the gas of | 
the plaintiff had no heat nor light. You should not state that. 

Sir A. Cocksurn: It shows that there is a good deal of heat in the 
witness. (Laughter.) 

The Jupce: More heat than light. (Laughter.) 

Sergeant Sure: Well, the gas enabled you to do the work >—Yes, 

Then there was some heat and light. Did it take you much longer | 
to heat the plates by one gas than the other >—I could have as much 
heat from a half turn of the cock of the Chartered Company’s gas as 
a whole one of the Great Central. The gas of the Chartered Company 
did not smoke, and the gas of the Great Central did. (Laughter. ) 

William Bradley examined by Sergeant SHEE, 

I am a copperplate printer. I was in the employ of Mr. Tallis in 
1849, 1850, and 1851. Ihad no complaint to make of the gas of the | 
Chartered Company; and I found that I could not work with the gas 
of thenew company as wellas I could with that of the old. I could work 
with the Chartered Company’s gas with the cock half turned; but’ 
when I turned the gas of the Central full on, I could not get sufficient | 
heat; and, from the gas not being properly clarified, it almost caused 
me to lay up from illness. I could not warm my plates so quickly 
with the new company’s gas as I could with the old. 

Cross-examined by Sir A. Cocxrurn. 

The gas was very impurious. (Laughter.) It affected my chest | 
and my lungs. I did not withdraw for a change of climate, but I | 
felt the bad effects of inhaling the gas of the new Central. (Laughter.) 
When we took again to the old Chartered, I felt very much improved 
in my health. (Laughter.) I can assure you, sir, if the other com- | 
pany remained much longer, I should be laid on a sickbed. I did | 
not get quite there, but next door toit. I lost my appetite, and all | 
pleasure in my beverage; but as soon as the old company laid on 
again, and that I found no effluvia arising, my appetite came back; 
and, if you had been there, you would have found it quite the same. | 
(Laughter. ) 

Sir A. CockpurRnN: 
very well now. 

I am happy to hear it. (Laughter.) 

John Haberfield examined by Sergeant Suze. 

I am a copperplate printer, and was in the employ of Mr. Tallis in | 
the latter part of June, 1851. I was before in the employ of Mr. 
Virtue. He had his gas supplied by the Central Company a little 
before I left. When the change took place, I observed a very great 
difference. In the first instance, we were inclined to think that the! 
gas of the Great Central burned very clear; but after actual expe-| 
rience it was very different as to the brilliancy of the light, and what) 
we wanted in our work. It did not heat so well at all. We were| 
obliged to use more gas. We were obliged to use ‘a little trickery to} 
get it. We pulled up our heater for to get it. We adopted all manner | 
of schemes for that purpose. We made the orifice of the burners 4/ 
little larger, still the light was very bad. In the evening when we lit| 


I was | 


I hope you are quite recovered now?>—Yes, I am | 





up, we might as well have had the light of a halfpenny candle, and the 
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heat was altogether deficient. We worked under great disadvantage. 
There was a great deal of smoke in the gas. It was not so when we 
worked at Virtue’s with the old gas; for I can assure you it was very 
superior. It had a brilliant flame, but the gas of the new company 
had a great deal of smoke. 
Cross-examined by Sir A. Cocksurn. 
When did you quit the paths ot Virtue ?—I think it was in March 





last. 

How long did he take to the Great Central before you left ?—About 
four or six months; I have not challenged my memory properly. I 
‘| do not take note of daily occurrences. 

{| Then you draw on your imagination when your memory fails >— 
No; I have got a very good memory. . 

You said the lights were like halfpenny candles?—Yes, in the 

|| evening part. 
|| Which was the worse—the light or the heat?—They were about 
\|adequate, (Laughter.) Each of them was very disadvantageous to 
iithe men. I am now in Mr, Tallis’s employment, but Mr, Virtue did 
\\not leave off the Great Central Company’s gas at the time of my 
leaving, nor since, as faras I know. Iam not aware that Tallis and 
Virtue are rivals. I left Virtue’s through a quarrel with a foreman. 
‘|I called him an ill name, and told him I would do no more work. I 
|| afterwards went to Mr. ‘Tomlinson’s, and I went to Mr. Tallis’s in the 
|latter part of June. I found the light at Mr. Tallis’s worse than at 
| Virtue’s. The new meter he has got is an 80-light meter. The gas 
|had no heating power at all. (Laughter.) I earned more wages at 
‘|Tallis’s, but had to work harder, At the present time, mind you, I 
| have been away from Tallis’s for some little time. Iwas out of work 
‘|during the time I was away. I left Tallis’s in last February, and I 
went back to him in April. I left him through a strike that was 
occasioned between us. About 42 or 43 men left at the same time. 

The Jupce (to Sir A. Cockburn): It has occurred to me, in the 
‘| course of this man’s evidence, that he has dined. Have you, witness?— 
| No, I have not; I am waiting for it. (Laughter.) 
| Have you had anything to drink to-day ?>—I had a drop of beer at 
'lunch time, before I left my work tocome here. We were not allowed 
an opportunity of drinking. 

George Page, a copperplate printer ; John Payne, a machine manager ; 
and David Little, a copperplate printer, all in the employment of 
Mr. Tallis, severally deposed that the gas cf the Great Central Com- 
pany was smoky, and deficient in lighting and heating qualities. 
Payne stated that he had frequently complained to the foreman of 
the badness of the light, and requested that something might be done 
to remedy it. 

Henry Hibbard examined by Sergeant Sure. 

I was in Mr. Yallis’s employment in 1850 and 1851. I remember 
the old Chartered Company's gas. I never heard any complaints of 
it. I was employed asa compositor. When the new gas was put on, 
there were general complaints against it. The compositors were 
among the first to find it out, as their work, being very minute, 
requires good light. 

Could you do your work with it?—Oh, yes. We could work with 
a bad candle, but not so well. As to smoke, we care little about it. 
All we care about is a good or a bad light. 
| The Jupce: Those who have not delicate lungs care little about 
| smoke. 

Wirness: The heat was of no consequence to us. 
Cross-examined by Sir A. CockstRn. 

We could not see so well with the new gas as with the old. Gene- 
\|rally speaking, the gas is not fitted up as well as it ought to be. 
'|Mr. Tallis never spoke to me on this subject. I was not told by 
Mr. Lowe that I was to prove that the gas of the Great Central was 
not good. I was not examined by the attorney or his clerk. Some 

of us conversed upon the subject outside. It would be impossible for 
!/us to be here for hours without talking together about it. 
‘| Were any of those papers you saw here this morning put into your 
| hands ?—No. 

Were they not struck off at your establishment ?>—Thousands of 

things are done there that I never see. 
| Well, look at this—[handing witness the circular issued by Mr. 
| Tallis]—are you the compositor that put this precious article 
|| together ?—Not a line of it. I have seen it, but I did not take the 
|| trouble to read it. 
James Galloway examined by Mr. DowpEsweELt. 

Iam a compositor in the employ of Mr. Tallis. The gas of the 
'|Chartered Company is a decided improvement over that of the Great 
H Central. I have heard in the room general complaints as to the 

quality of the new company’s gas. The compositors left off work an 
|| hour earlier after April, 1851, than they did before, and in the 
|| stereotype department the pickers did so, but the founders did not. 
| Cross-examined by Mr. Hitz, 
'| Iset a portion of the bill read in court to-day. I set several others 
|| of a similar character. Mr, Lowe spoke to me about coming here to 
|| give evidence. 
George Wiggins, copperplate printer; Frederick Cooke, machine 
|| manager; and Henry Hart, machine manager, all in the employ of Mr. 
|| Tallis, proved that the gas of the Great Central Company was of an 
inferior quality—that they could not get sufficient light from it to 
| execute their work with the same facility that they could when sup- 
|| plied by the Chartered Company in 1850—frequently spoke of the 
badness of the light among themselves. 
| Charles Dormer, warehouseman, also in the employment of Mr. 
{ 








Tallis, gave similar testimony as to the bad quality of the gas of 

the new company. The latter, on being cross-examined by Sir A. 

|| Cockburn, said his evidence had been taken down bya solicitor four 

or five months ago, and read over to him last week by Mr. Braine. 

George Levy, of £3, Great New-street, Fetter-lane, letterpress printer, 
examined by Sergeant Suez, 

I was formerly supplied with gas from the City of London Company, 








and I afterwards went to the Great Central Company. I dealt with 
the City Company from 1850 until Dec. 4, 1851, Since then, up to 
the present moment, I have been with the Great Central Company. 

« The JupcEe: What is the object of making a comparison between 
the City Company and the Great Central Company. 

Sergeant Suze: To show that more of the Great Central Company’s 
gas was required to do the same work. 

The Jupce: But you raise three or four issues on it: first, whether 
the gas of the City Company is as good as that of the Great Central ; 
next, whether the gas of the Chartered Company is as good; and 
so on. 

Sergeant Suzz: The use of the gas of other companies will enable 
the jury to form an opinion as to the quality of the gas of the Great 
Central Company. 

The Jupcz: If a question were to arise as to the delivery of porter 
by one brewer, what relevancy would it have to cite evidence as to 
what was done by another brewer? I do not mean to say, however, 
that in some way it may not bear upon the case. 

Sergeant Suze: But of what value would the opinion of a man 
be about porter who had never tasted porter at all? 

The Jupce: No value at all. But how can a man compare an 
article furnished by the plaintiffs to the defendants with an article 
furnished by another party to another party? A person may be ina 
deplorable state of ignorance as to the relative value of each, but I 
cannot see what difference that makes so far as this inquiry is con- 
cerned. If you say you will take a bill of exceptions if I don’t take 
the evidence, of course I must take it; but I think it is a great waste 
of the time of the jury. I do not care about my own time. 

Sergeant Suze: My duty to my client requires it, my lord. 

Mr. Dowpeswet.L: I think it is wholly irrelevant whether this 
case may end next week or next year. [To witness]: What was 
the quality of the gas of the Great Central Company ?—We had to 
consume a great deal more of it than of the gas of the City Company. 
Our consumption for the year 1848 cost us—— 

The JupGe: This is really not wortha moment’s time. If we had| 
made a comparison for any particular time as to the quality of the | 
gas, it might be worth something; but here is a party who says it) 
cost him more for a year with one company than with another. 

Sergeant Suez: That would come to nothing unless he said that 
his men worked pretty much the same in one year as in another, 
and that the wages were the same. | 

The Jupce: Then that would lead to the cross-examination as to/| 
whether his men were more or less idle. | 

Mr. DowpesweLu [to witness]: What is your opinion of the} 
Central Company’s gas?—My opinion is that it was very far inferior | 
in quality to the gas of the other company, and that a greater| 
quantity was required to produce the same result. 


Cross-examined by Sir A. Cockpurn. 
Almost immediately after we joined the company we made a com- | 
plaint that we could not get a sufficiency of light. When we joined | 
the new company we substituted their dry meter for our wet meter. | 
There was no examination of the meter for about twelve months after | 
we complained. At last, an examination having been made, we 
returned to the old meter. In 1850, before we left the City Company, 
our old meter was repaired. I did not know anything of the defects 
of the old meter, but it was taken away and brought back again by 
the City of London Company. Our registration of gas by the same 
meter was in the same proportion after as before it was repaired by 
the old company. Our old meter was not found to be full of holes. 
Iam not aware that Mr, Smith, of Snow-hill, repaired our meter. 
Mr. John Wade is our gasfitter. It was stated to me that the meter 
had holes in it and did not register accurately, but after it was repaired 
it registered in the same way. The chairman admitted to me that 
the meter registered satisfactorily. I began to take the plaintiffs’ gas 
on Dec, 4, 1850. 1851 was a very busy year. Our increase of) 
business was from Lady-day to Michaelmas, but the quantity of gas | 
consumed bore no proportion to the increase of business. We only 
use the gas for light. We have nightwork, but the increased con- 
sumption of gas on that account has only been in proportion to the 
work done and the wages paid. We did some 20 per cent. more 
work in 1851 than in 1850. I believe the increase of nightwork was 
in the same proportion, Our consumption in 1850 amounted to 
£38. 9s. 9d. In 1851 it amounted to £83. 9s. 4d. I am a shareholder 
in the Great Central Company. During the two years mentioned the 
price of gas was 4s. per 1000 cubic feet in each company. 


Mr. Bone examined by Sergeant Suez. 

I am a bookbinder in Fleet-street. I became a customer of the 
Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company in June, 1851, and my first 
quarter expired on Sept. 30 in that year. I had been before supplied 
by the City Gas Company. We increased our bumers by three or 
four when we went to the Central Company. The first quarter’s 
consumption of the gas of the Great Central Company amounted to 
£12. 18s. 5d., and the gas of the City Company for the corresponding 
quarter amounted to £6. 10s. We made several complaints during 
that quarter that we could not get sufficient light. The City Company 
supplies us now. We turned the cock full up, and could not get a 
good light, The gas was pretty good at first, but, when we came to 
look at the amount of money to be paid for it, we found it was double. 
Both companies charge the same price—4s. per 1000 cubic feet. 


Cross-examined by Sir A’. Cockpurn. 

It is the price you do not like, but not the light?—Exactly so. I 
dislike the price as well as the light. 

You had a good deal of work in 1851 ?>—No. 

Was not your work, during the period of the Exhibition, heavier 
than during any other period ?>—It was not heavier than it is now. 

No, but it was heavier than it was before?—No. We were busier, 
but we did not commence until after September to be so busy. 

During the period of the Exhibition, were you not more busy ?>— 
Well, we were a little busier. 
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Do take the trouble to answer the questions. It appears to be a 
| great deal of condescension on your part to speak at all. (Laughter.) 
' Were you busier ?—Well, we were rather busier. 

| A great deal busier?—No. 

_ Did you not use more gas during that time?—Well, according to 
the showing here [referring to the amount charged in the account] I 
must, you know. (Laughter.) 

| I-want to know nothing about the extent of the account, but had 

| you not more light during that period?—No, for it was during the 

| summer quarter. We had nothing particular in the way of increase 
|in our business. We had the Art-Journal doing up, but we have 
| done that every month for the last six years. 

' But did you not require more light during that summer quarter 

| than during the corresponding period of the previous year ?— don’t 

| think we did. 

| Had you your gasfittings altered after you went to the new company? 

| —Not immediately after. 

Had you a $-inch pipe enlarged to 1} ? 

Witness : Do you mean the service pipe ? 

Sir A. Cocxsurn: Yes. Did you enlarge the service pipe?—I 
don’t know. 
| May I ask it as a favour from you to take your hand down from 

your mouth, and answer my questions? Was not your service pipe 
enlarged from a $-inch to 1}?—It was enlarged, but I don’t know to 
what extent; but, then, we could not get a supply for both sides of the 
court, where my business was carried on. They tried the dry meter, 
and put on the third floor a separate service, and then we could not 
get enough of light for the premises. They could not serve us. 

On what terms are you now going on with the City Company ?— 
By meter, as usual. We are using our old meter, and we can get 
served all over the premises on both sides of the court, and we pay 
the same price. 

Mr. Levy was recalled, and, being asked if he was going on now 
with the Great Central Company, said he was, pending an arrange- 
ment with them. 

Richard Hamilton Townend examined by Mr. DownssweE Lt. 

I am an hotel-keeper, residing in Crown-court, Cheapside. I 
once dealt with the Chartered oni I afterwards went to 
the Great Central, and I found an increased consumption registered, 
although I did not use more lights. I oe to the inspector, 
and then I made an arrangement to try the Central Gas Company on 
one day, and the Chartered on another. I tried this experiment on 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th of May. The state of the index, as 
taken down by Mr. Beckwith, the inspector of the Great Central, was 
as follows :— 

CHARTERED GAS. 


| 





GREAT CENTRAL GAS. 

May 4, 1851 .... 10,250 feet May 6, 1851 .... 24,300 feet 

” 5, ” coco 10,700 ” ” , ” e@eece 25,300 ” 

During those days I burned the same number of lights and the same 
number of hours. There were two meters when the gas of the new 
company was introduced to my premises. The meters of the new and 
of the old company were placed side by side, and by the union pipe I 
could throw the gas of either company into my pipes. The gas of 
/each company passed through their own meter. The proportion 
|| registered by the Great Central Company’s meter was more than 
|| two to one as compared with that of the Chartered Company. 
i| Cross-examined by Sir A. Cocksurn. 
'| ‘When I took to the Great Central Company I was supplied with a 
||new dry meter. The Chartered Company’s meter was a wet one. 
| There had been only 10,000 feet burned through it, and, therefore, it 
| must have been nearly new. When the first company came to make 
| their experiments, Mr. Beckwith told me they had a larger pressure 
| bone was on the mains of the old company, and then they (the new 
| company) put on a governor to regulate the pressure. I was anxious 
|| to consume the gas of the Great Central Company, because a great 
|, number of my friends were interested in the success of that company. 
||I left off two days after the experiments were made. The meter 
|, supplied by the Chartered Gas Company registered for them. 
|| Mr. Silberberg, tobacconist, Fleet-street, examined by Sergeant Suze. 

I formerly dealt with the City Gas Company. In 1849, I was 
| asked by the agents of the new company to take their gas. I did so 
|, in 1850, but was not satisfied with it because I had to pay double for 
| it which I paid to the oldcompany. I used their meter, and, when I 

wanted to put on my own meter again, they said it was defective, and 
|! that I should not put it on. Their meter registered £2 a quarter more 
| than the meter of the old company. 
| The Jupce: He is now comparing, not the Charted Company with 
the Central, but the City Company. All this is raising a separate 
issue. These men are stating separate specific facts which have no 
connection, and cannot assist us in forming an opinion. 

Cross-examined by Sir A. CockBuRn. 

I am now supplied by the plaintiffs in Fleet-street, and cannot get 
away from them. I made several complaints last quarter, and the 
uarter before last. One of my establishments is now supplied by 
the old company. I had to pour water into the meter of the old 
company, but not often—nor more than once in five or six months. 
I could always get plenty of gas from the old company; but the gas 
| would go out if I neglected to keep water in the meter. I never 
| complained to the Great Central Company that I had not a sufficient 
supply at St. Martin’s-le-Gyand, that the gas was inferior, and that I 
| paid more for it than I paid the old company. 
| Henry Daniel Rickard examined by Sergeant Suze. 

I am in the employ of Messrs, Pontifex, Shoe-lane. They were 

formerly customers of the City Company, and are now of the Great 
Central. I ascertained the gas of the latter to be inferior, and that it 
was more expensive, in consequence of the increased quantity regis- 
|tered. We had a wet meter, and we continued to use it under the 
~ company. 
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Cross-examined by Sir A, Cocksurn. 
We have two wet meters. They are the same that we had when 


| calculated to give him pain. 











we took gas from the old company. Our hours of business are still || 
the same in the evening, but not in the morning. The business is) 
fixed and regular in the counting-house and warehouse, but not in! 
the shops. here has been an increased registered consumption of | 
gas in both departments. In the shops the men work from six in the | 
morning till eight in the evening, a sometimes till ten o’clock, and 
perhaps later; but in the counting-house the clerks come at regular) 
hours, and the men as nearly as possible. We intend to deal again 
with the City Company, but our foreman has not been able to see the! 
manager. e have not yet left the Great Central Company, but we | 
intend to do so. 
John Johnson examined by Sergeant Suze. | 

I have been a surveyor of mains to the Chartered Gas Company | 
since 1850. I heard a good many complaints, but few of excessive | 
quantity, or of insufficiency of supply. The complaints made had 
generally reference to slight escapes, which were soon remedied, The, 
average amount of pressure was about ;4 or «i, 

Cross-examined by Sir A. Cocxsurn. 

It was the duty of the inspector to examine the meter and adjust 
the water-line once a quarter. Well-constructed meters will last for 
many years. I have seen some quite perfect after 25 years. I think 
the wet meter equal to, if not better than, the dry meter. 

This closed the evidence for the defence. 

Sir A. Cockrurnn: I have witnesses here to prove that several 
persons who tried the other company’s gas came to us. 

The Jupce: I don’t think I ought to receive that evidence. It was 
open to you in the first instance to do that; but I think we have little | 
to do with the City Company. If you tender that evidence, I am 
bound to reject it. 

Mr. Croll was recalled, and asked, what was the illuminating power 
of sperm candles as compared with wax?—He said, sperm candles 
gave between one-taird and one-quarter more light than wax. 

Sergeant Suze: Is that so when the wax is snuffed?—No. 

The Jupce [in reference to the neglected state of his own candles]: 
Then give me snuffers; and, on another occasion, they shall give me 
sperm. (Laughter.) 

Sergeant Suze: I have a word to say with respect to those printed 
papers that have been read. You have now learned that, in the 
course of last term, I, on behalf of Mr. Tallis, expressed his regret for 
a publication he had issued reflecting on Mr. Croll. I think it due to 
Mr. Croll to say that there was nothing in that publication which 
impugned his honour or character as a gentleman, though it contained 
statements which, particularly in the station which he holds, were 
I certainly am sorry, gentlemen, that in 
@ question between the company and Mr. Tallis those publications 
should be brought under your notice. But there is this matter of 


| extenuation, that, after I made the apology, which was certainly quite 
| right, we fully expected that that apology would appear in all the 


public papers ; but it was provoking and annoying—it would annoy 
any man—to have it all printed at length, circulated over the City, 
and put under every man’s door this advertisement of his own gas. 
Mr. Tallis certainly was hurt and annoyed at this, and in an unguarded 
moment published an answer. You must recollect, also, that the 
press was at hand—that he had not, as others would be obliged to do, 
to go to a printer to get itdone. He had, therefore, little time for 
reflection, and acted under the excitement caused by the other pub- 
lication. I am sorry that one of those papers came into the hands of 
a juryman ; and equally so, that, after the full reparation made to Mr. 
Croll, the Central Company should take his quarrel up, and not 
only circulate and placard the apology, but also go on to eulogise 
their own gas. I do not pretend to justify this course of carrying on 
litigation between parties of this description. I hope in future such 
controversies may be maintained without any improper feelings on 
either side. 

Sir A, Cocksurn: Iam sure my learned friend, Sergeant Shee, 
never will stand up to justify anything so gross or outrageous as that 
which his client has been guilty of. Happily for the administration 
of justice, the passions of parties are not brought immediately before 
a jury till they are cooled down through the intervention of counsel. 

The Jupge: They are sometimes passed through a dry and some- 
times through a wet meter. (Laughter.) 

Sir A. Cocksurn: Although objections have sometimes been made 
to the use of advocates, I think in this case it is well that they are 
employed, otherwise we should have Mr, Tallis appearing before us 
in the same spirit which he has displayed in those handbills. It is 
perfectly true that Mr. Tallis made an apology for his libellous 
attacks on Mr. Croll. The result of that apology was, that the 
matter did not come before the public in its full extent and true 
shape. Mr. Tallis had been publishing a series of deliberate 
accusations against Mr. Croll, and was brought into the Court 
of Queen’s Bench to answer for those slanderous accusations ; 
and then, without justifying himself, Mr. Tallis, through the 
medium of the printing press, continues to circulate those libel- 
lous attacks, His counsel advised him to make an apology, and he 
did so; but that apology was a very short one, and gave no oppor- 
tunity of setting the facts, upon which he had been dwelling so long, 
right before the public. What did the company do? They did not 
go into any part of the case between Mr. Croll and Mr, Tallis. They 
merely said—* Inasmuch as you have been making accusations which 
you have now retracted, let the public receive the antidote as well as 
the poison.” And then they vindicate and publish the report of the 
chemist who analysed the company’s gas. Let us now look at the case. 
Here is a company which in 1850 starts in competition with com- 
peting companies in London. They propose to reduce the price of 
gas from 6s. to 4s.—a considerable reduction—something like 30 per 
cent. They seek for custom, and obtain it. Among others, they 
obtain the custom of Mr. Tallis. And really, only the veracity of 
Mr. Pearson might be impugned, it is not of much importance 
whether the company solicited Mr, Tallis, or he them. It is natural 
that a company which starts to break down monopoly should solicit |) 
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customers. We all know that the mode by which prices are brought 
down and the quality of the article improved is, by parties strug- 
gling into notice and advertising themselves. But the matter 
assumes an importance, when Mr. Pearson is charged with having 
made a false or erroneous statement on this subject. It appears to me 
that the conflicting evidence is easily reconciled. I repudiate any infer- 
ence injurious to Mr. Pearson, Whatis the fact? Why, that Mr. Tallis 
was absent during October and November, and, consequently, he did 
not know what had been going on in his establishment, the whole being 
left to the management of Mr. Braine. But on Mr. Tallis’s return 
Mr. Pearson calls, and Mr. Tallis says, ‘‘ This is the first I heard of 
||it. Mr, Pearson came, not at my solicitation, but of his own accord. 
|| He came to solicit my custom.” It would appear, however, that Mr. 
|| Pearson went there to ascertain whether Mr, Tallis was disposed to 
| take the company’s gas to an extent sufficient to make it worth their 
while to lay down their pipes, and also to make some necessary 
changes in the bill before Parliament, with reference to Tallis’s case ; 
for the bill only provided for the laying down of pipes within the 
limits of the City. Well, it would be very awkward if, on the last 
day before the bill was introduced, Mr. Pearson should go to solicit 
Tallis’s custom for the first time. Mr. Tallis had not been about it, 
itis true; but, during his absense, Mr. Bateman had gone to the 
company’s offices at the suggestion of Mr, Braine, and stated the 
anxiety of Tallis and Co, to have a supply from the new company, on 
the ground that the old company had not given a sufficient supply ; 
and I find that he also stated that the demand would be to the extent 
| of £200 or £300 per annum. Mr. Pearson asserts that Mr. Tallis told 
|| him his consumption would be £200 or £300. Tallis and Braine deny 
this. Ido not wish to make any observations on respectable gentlemen ; 
! but I cannot help thinking, if the evidence rested upon something 
| irreconcileable, that, considering the way in which Mr. Tallis allowed 
| himself to be carried away on this occasion, and the extent of im- 
| propriety to which his passion led him, and considering the very 
small interest which Mr. Pearson has in the matter—he having given 
up the chairmanship—nothing is so likely as that Mr. Tallis, in the 
gratification of his burning resentment against the company with 
which he is brought into contact, would have committed some mis- 
take. But I do not want to impute to Mr. Braine or Mr, Tallis any 
wilful mistake. I will tell you what appears to me to be the natural 
solution of the difficulty. There can be no doubt but they talked of 
200 or 300 burners, and Mr, Pearson may have mistook burners for 
pounds, Bateman stated that he told the company there would be 
be upwards of 200 burners. 
The Jupce: That is what has occurred to me. 
Sir A. Cockpurn: My object is, gentlemen, if possible, that the 
relative rights of the parties may be asserted and maintained without 
leaving any asperity of feeling when the matter is over. But I think 
Braine must be more or less to blame, for it is impossible to believe 
that Bateman was telling an untruth when he said he went, at the 
suggestion of Braine, to tell the company that Mr. Tallis wanted their 
| gas. Nothing is more unlikely than that he should go to the company 
‘and propose this ex mero motu. I think, therefore, that the proba- 
bility is on the part of Bateman; and Bateman’s account is that Braine 
told him to go and make this proposal on account of the deficiency 
of the supply given by the old company. Now, if on the occasion of 
Mr. Pearson’s visit this had been stated, it would have saved the 
conflicting statements we have had here to-day. Here is a company 
entering into competition with the existing companies, and offers 
to sell its gas at 4s. per 1000, and (whether at the suggestion of 
Mr. Braine, or in consequence of the intervention of Mr. Bateman, 
or the solicitation of Mr. Pearson, I care not) Mr. Tallis agrees to 
become a customer of the company at the rate fixed by the act of 
Parliament, namely, 4s. per 1000, and equal in illuminating power to 
12 wax candles. Now, Mr. Tallis agrees to take ariicle. He was 
not bound to continue that arrangement one hour longer than the 
company supplied him with gas of such a quality. Well, Mr. Tallis 
begins to take the gas, and the first thing done is to supply new 
meters and an enlarged pipe for his supply. He goes on for the first 
| three months, and when his account is sent in he complains of the 

excessive consumption. Nevertheless, he does not stop dealing with 

the company; he goes on again. The company take the necessary 
| steps for ascertaining that the meter is correct. They cause the 
meter to be tested, and find it is doing its work well. He goes on for 
another quarter ; the meter is again examined, and is found to register 
with sufficient accuracy. It was then quite competent for Mr, Tallis 
| to say, ‘I will go on with you no longer. I cannot go on with you 
| any longer. I cannot dispute that the quantity registered has been, 
| in fact, consumed; but then I am satisfied that the quality of your 
| gas is inferior to the parliamentary standard, and I will take it no 

longer.” That course was open to him; but, instead of refusing to 

take the article, he goes on for another quarter, and, at the end 

of the third quarter, he still goes on and completes the year. It 

does not lie in his power after that to refuse the price. The 

learned counsel then proceeded to observe that, in all the complaints 
| made by Mr. Tallis, there was nothing said about the quality of the 

gas—quantity was what he complained of. ‘‘ You are giving me too 
|| much gas,”’ was the usual language ofhis complaint. The defendant 

called a number of his workmen to prove that, owing to the inferior 
|| quality of the gas, they were obliged to burn an excessive quantity to 
| produce the desired result; but while he was a customer of the com- 
|| pany he never breathed a murmur against the quality of the gas; yet 
|| ROW witness after witness was called; his own workmen—men 
| €ngaged in printing those very handbills that the court had so justly 

complained of—men imbued with the spirit and influenced by the 
|| Strong passions of the defendant, were put into the box to give 
|| testimony which reflected no credit on the defendant or on the case. 
} One said the gas of the Great Central Company turned day into 

night; another, that it looked like so many halfpenny candles; 
another, that it gave neither heat nor light. There might be a 
question as to whether the gas of the Central was better or worse 
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than that of the Chartered, but no one could doubt that those witnesses 
under the “ _—— ” of the foreman, brought heat from Mr. Tallis. 
Would Mr, Tallis go on with the new company if the quality of the 
as was not good? Would any difference in price compensate him 
ior putting up with such an inconvenience? The excessive consump- 
tion was accounted for by the new meters, which registered more 
correctly than the old ones. His learned friend had unfurled his 
banner to the winds—a long list of complaints that was not got up ina 
very handsome manner, It was the production of a discharged servant, 
who made a copy from the book of complaints. Every company kept 
a book of that sort, and it was not to be supposed that all the com- 
plaints in the list unfurled by the learned gentleman—a list as long 
as from one end of the room to the other—had reference to the com- | 
plaint of Mr. Tallis. The abatements which had been so much dwelt 
upon by the other side were very small for a new company, being | 
only £350 on a rental of £75,000, The amount of wages was no | 
criterion of the amount of gas consumed; nor was the fact of some || 
persons leaving the company any argument against them, for a larger | 
number left the old companies to join the new. For the 300 cus- | 
tomers said to have been lost, it appeared that the company had 
gained 600. The company had nearly 6000 customers, and a rental 
of about £40,000; and that was utterly inconsistent with the supposed |, 
inferiority of the gas. Those witnesses who made private experi- 
ments on the gas were compelled to admit that it was much higher 
than the parliamentary standard; the company was, therefore, enti- 
tled to the parliamentary price. He would now come into the region 
of figures, which were not so apt to deceive. He found from Mr, 
Tallis’s evidence that he used 26 burners for heating his copper- 
plates, and 182 burners for lighting the rest of his premises. Then 
they had got from Stephens that the consumption per hour would be 
10 feet of gas; that would give 210 feet per hour. The number of 
working hours per diem, he said, would be about 10, ‘Then, taking 
the number of working days in the year to be 313, you would have 
an annual consumption of 657,300 feet, which, at 4s. a 1000, would 
be £151 for the 26 burners. Again: the 182 burners for lighting 
would consume 728 feet per hour, each burning four feet per hour. 
Taking the number of hours per diem to be 24, as stated by the wit- 








-ness, this would give 1820 feet per diem, and at 313 days in the year 


this would amount to £117, And, surely, that was no great sum for 
the lighting of such an establishment as Mr. Tallis’s. All the proba- 
bility, then, was on the side of the plaintiffs, that the amount of g s 
registered was consumed, and that the quality was above the parlia- 
mentary standard; and he felt confident the jury would say so by 
their verdict. 

The Foreman of the Jury intimated to the court that, unless his 
lordship wished to address them on some point of law and not of fact, | 
they did not wish to trouble him. 

The Jupce said, he wished to state that Mr. Tallis had answered | 
with perfect directness and frankness, as a gentleman that wished to || 
speak the truth without reference to his interest; and he thought the 
suggestions thrown out by Sir A. Cockburn perfectly reconciled the 
evidence of Mr, Tallis and Mr. Pearson. With respect to the pub- 
lications produced, he thought the “ puff” of the Central Company 
was bad enough, but the publication of Mr. Tallis was, upon the 
whole, rather worse. 

The Jury then returned a verdict for the plaintiffs, which entitled | 
them to a balance of £109. 13s. 3d., in addition to the sum paid into | 
court, 


BritTIsH AND Foreign Dray Meter Company.—MAstTer’s OFrFrice, 
Tuesday, Dec. 14, 1852.—A meeting was held before Master Senior, || 
for the purpose of considering the claim of Mr. Stephen Hutchison, | 
amounting to £2300. Mr. Tomlinson appeared on behalf of Mr. Harris, , 
the solicitor to the official manager, and stated that he was instructed to 
say that, of the £2300 claimed by Mr. Hutchison, the official manager 
was willing to admit £700. He knew that various contributories 
denied the claim tn toto, but the official manager was not prepared to 
go that length. There were also calls due by Mr. Hutchison to the 
amount of £850; and, in order to avoid lengthy and expensive litiga- 
tion, he was prepared to compromise the matter upon mutual releases. 
A great deal of angry discussion ensued; but, ultimately, this com- 
promise was agreed to. 

New CuImney at THE Hastings Gas Worxs.—The very impru- 
dent practice of building retort-beds in close contact with the retort- 
house walls, without leaving any room for expansion, having been 
adopted by the manager of these works, it has become necessary to 
pull down and rebuild the chimney, The new one is situated on an 
eminence, some distance from the retort-house. The general 
features of this shaft are taken from the watch-towers erected 
during the Middle Ages, sometimes for defence and sometimes 
for ornament, in the northern and middle parts of Italy; and it 
bears a close resemblance to a well-known campanile in the public | 
square at Sienna, It consists of a tower enclosing a circular shaft of | 
one uniform internal diameter from top to bottom, thus comprising 
two separate and distinct structures. A more regular current and a 
larger amount of heat in the furnace are obtained than can be pro- 
cured from the regularly diminishing shaft in general use. The | 
internal flue is composed of red cireular bricks made of the required 
curvature, partly lined with fire-bricks; while the square external | 
tower is of white brick with Caen-stone dressings. The total height | 
above the surface of the ground is 70 feet, the exterior diameter at 
the bottom 9 feet, and at the top about 6 feet 6 inches, The internal 
flue has a clear diameter of 3 feet throughout. Messrs. Reeks and 
Humbert were the architects. The contractors were Messrs. More-| 
land, London. The total cost has been upwards of £300. 

Buenos Ayres.—Orders have been received at Birmingham 
during the last month, for the apparatus required for lighting this | 
city with gas, | 

HE LATE GaLEs,—A new gasholder, lately erected at the Windsor 








works, was capsized during the gale of the night of the 26th ult. 
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F. 
44, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory—Broad-street, Birmingham, 
MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 
ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, FOR GAS 
(Made from “ReGisteRED” DesiGns), with GuAss BeaNcHES, &c.; suitable 
for DRAWING-ROOMS and BALL-RooMs. 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OsLER to direct their particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of this class of articles—which, with a view to their 
general adoption, are offered at ve 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 
THEATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED BY EsTIMATB 
ON THE LOWEST TERMS. 


& C. OSLER, 


The more extensive use of Gas in 


moderate prices. Purchasers can select from 





ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks, and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 


LOSH, WILSON, and BELL, 
NBWCASTLE-ON-TYNB, 


Manufacturers of Bar Iron, Railway Bars, Forge and 
Engine Work, Cast Iron Goods, and STEWART’S 
Patent Cast Inon Gas AND WATER PIPES. 

Office, No. 7, Size-lane, London. 


HARPERS AND MOORE, 
DELPH FIRE CLAY WORKS, STOURBRIDGE. 
London Depot, 

No. 7, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 


where they have always on hand a large stock of their 
beat Stourbridge Fire Bricks, Lumps, Quarries, Burrs, 
Gas Retorts, Crucibles, &c. &c. 

Fire goods of every description made to order. 
LESMAHAGO GAS COAL. 
Ames FERGUSON, Lessee of the 

Auchinheath Gas Coal-field (the most extensive 
and valuable in the parish of Lesmahago), respectfully 
intimates to the Managers of Gas Works and Con- 
sumers of Gas Coal, that he is prepared to ship the best 
quality of the above well-known COALS at Glasgow or 
Leith; and also to deliver them at the railway stations 
upon, or connected with, the Caledonian Railway, to 
any extent which may be required. ’ 

Price, free on board, or delivered at the railway sta- 
tions, may be learned by addressing James Ferguson, 
Gas Coal Works, Lesmahago; or J. H. Jones, 1, Poets’= 
corner, Westminster, sole Agent for London. 











WEST and GREGSON, 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, BRASSFOUND- 
ERS, &c., UNION-STREET, OLDHAM. 
Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 


METER INDICES. 
CLUER, Gas Meter, Index Maker, 


@ and Model Machinist, No.1, Bowling-green-| 
lane, Clerkenwell, London. 
INDICES and all other Apparatus for Gas Meters of 
every size aud kind, made on the shortest notice, of | 
the best metal, and of superior workmanship. 


UFFORD’S FIREBRICKS, 
RETORTS, CRUCIBLES, andCLAY. A large 
stock always on hand, and every description of Fire- 
proof goods carefully and promptly made to order. 
FRANCIS TONGUE RUFFORD 
(Sole Proprietor), 
Manufacturer of Rufford and Finch’s Patent Porcella- 














neous G. Baths (in one piece), Slabs, Tiles, &c. 
STOURBRIDGE. 
IAM SUGG, Gas ineer 


and Manufacturer of Patent Wet and Dry Gas 
Meters, combining all the latest acknowledged im- 
provements; Brass Founder, Gas Fitter, and Lamp 
Contractor; Manufacturer of all kinds of Plain and || 





PRIZE MEDAL FOR GAS STOVES. 
C. RICKETS, 


MANUFACTURER of APPARATUS for advanta- 
eously applying GAS HEATS to CHEMICAL, 
ULINARY, MANUFACTURING, and _ various 
DOMESTIC PURPOSES, No. 5, AGAR-STREET, 
STRAND (opposite Charing-cross Hospital), London. 


H JONES, Gas Meter Manufacturer, 
@ No. 44, OLD-STREET, St. Luke’s, London, 
— respectfully to call the attention of Gas Companies 
to his latest improvements in the WET METER, by 
means of which water cannot be abstracted, neither 
can Gas by any possibility pass through the Meterwith- 
out registering. 


KELLY, Cast Iron Wharf, 31, 

e Bankside, London. — Retorts of superior 
quality, Socket and Flange Pipes, Bends, Branches, 
Syphons, and every description of Castings for Gas 
and Water Works, Gasometers, Tanks, Purifiers, Con- 
densers, &c., erected complete,or the materials sup- 








ed. 
Gas Valves and Sluice Cocks on an improved prin- 
ciple. Patent Gas Tubing and Connections. 
A stock of the above articles kept. 
The Pipes and Retorts supplied by M. K. are cast 
vertically, which ensures soundness and equality of 
thickness throughout. 





Or tal Gas Apparatus, and Contractor for the 
Erection of Gas Works. Designs and Estimates sub- 
mitted ; Station Meters and Governors of any size. 

Gas Meter and Apparatus Works, 19 and 20, 
Marsham-street, Westminster. 


| 

OSEPH BOULTON, Gas Meter 

Manufacturer, No. 1, COPPICE-ROW, CLERK-| 

ENWELL, LONDON, begs to call the attention of | 

Gas Companies and the public in general to his im- 

proved GAS METER, containing all the latest) 
improvements. 

J. B. warrants all Meters to be manufactured of the | 
best materials and workmanship, the wheels, &c., 
being of metal. Old Meters repaired on the lowest) 
terms. . 














NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. | 


EFRIES’S Gas Stoves, Ranges, and | 
BATHS just completed for two kitchens in the |! 
above building. A great variety in stock upon the same || 
principle. GAS BATHS from £7, by which a warm || 
bath may be obtained for THREE HALFPENCE! || 
Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves, for all classes, from | 
£1. Defries’s celebrated DRY GAS METERS—45,000 
in use. 
Testimonials at the Office, 145, Regent-street. 
Manufactories removed from 10, Hampstead-road, and 
67, St. Martin’s-lane, to more extensive premises in the || 
New-road, near Albany-street. 








Beg to invite the attention of Gas Companies, Gas Fitters, and the Trade generally, to their 


PATENT NATIONAL GAS METER, 














HULETT AND CO, . | 


55 anv 56, HIGH HOLBORN, 





With the newly-invented WATER-LINE INDICATOR, and other improvements (including the Waste-Water Receiver), preventing the possibility of fraud on the one | 
d 1 on the other. The workmanship of the above meters cannot be surpassed; they are manulactured of the best materials and 
D. HULETT and CO. are also manufacturers of every description of 


GAS CHANDELIERS, PENDENTS, LUSTRES, LANTERNS, PILLARS, BRACKETS, 





hand, and s from ca 
WARRANTED for FOUR YEARS. 


GAS AND STEAM FITTINGS, 


CAST AND WROUGHT IRON PIPE; COPPER, BRASS, TIN, AND COMPGSITION TUBING: 
ARGAND, SHADOWLESS, AND CULINARY BURNERS: HORSE-SINGEING APPARATUS, &c. &c. 


THE IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER, 


utes; particulars of which may be had free by sending an envelope with name and address. 


by « hich Services and Gas Fittings may be thoroughly cleaned in a few min 
ngs of Chandeliers and Gas Fittings, price 1Us.; small ditto of common fittings, 3s.; may be obtained on 


Large-size Pattern Books, containing copperplate engravi 


AND EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH 


An extensive Assortment always on show. 


receipt of Post-office order, payable at 62, High Holborn, London. 


Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Photometer. 
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